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VOLUME XXVIII. — 1899. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BHAGAVATA PURAWNA, 
BY BEV. J. E. ABBOTT, B.A. 


N Volume XIV. of this Journal, page 319, Dr. Burgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the Itihdsas, Purdnas, Késhas, and other 
available sources of information, as a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 

Geography of India. Following this suggestion Dr. J. F. Fleet prepared a list of geographical 
names found in the Brihat-Samhitd, and published it in this Journal, Vol. XXII. page 169. 


I now give a list of geographical names found in the Bhdgavata Purdéna. The references 


are to the Bombay Edition. 


Abhira, a country and people, I. 10, 85; 
II. 4, 18. 

Ajanibha ; = commentary says Bharatavar- 
sha, XI. 2, 24. 

AlakA, a city on Bhiateshagiri, IV. 6, 23. 

Alakananda, a river flowing by Alaka, a name 
for the Ganga, 1V. 6, 24; XI. 29, 42. 

Ambashtha ; a country, X. 83, 23. 

Anartta, or Anarta, a country = Dwirakédeéa, 
com., I. 10, 85; f. 11, 1; IX 38, 28; 
X. 52,15; KX 53,6; X. 67,4; X. 7], 21; 
X. 82,13; X. 86, 20. 

Anarttapuri, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwaraka, I. 14, 25, 

Andhas ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Andhaka; a people, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 25; 
IT. 4,20; III. 3,25; X. 1, 69; X,. 45, 15; 
X. 80, 11; X. 80, 16; X, 88, 5; XI. 30, 18. 

Andhra, a people, II. 4, 18; IX. 20, 30; 
IX. 23, 5. 

Aiiga ; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, a kshetra, called in com. 
Vaisnavakshetra, I. 1, 4, 

Arbuda; a country, XI. 30, 18. 

Arha, a country, I. 11, 11; L 14, 25. 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20, 

Arya, @ river, X. 79, 20. 


Aryavarta, a country between the Vindhyaand 
the Himalaya mountains, IX. 6, 5 ; IX. 16, 22. 

Asikni; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 31; X. 58,30; XI. 
23,6; XI. 28, 81. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvtpa, V. 
19, 30. 

Avatoda ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya; acity, IX. 8, 19. 


Badart, a sacred place, IIL 4, 4; Badarikaééram, 
VII. 11, 6; containing Nériyan&érama, IX. 
3, 36; XI. 29, 41; Badarydérama, III. 4, 
21; ILI. 14, 32; X. 52, 4 

Balhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, LX. 8, 5. 

Barhisbmati, a city in Brahmévarta, III. 22, 
29; III. 22, 32. 

Bhadrasva, a continent, I. 16, 13. 

Bharata, a country, I. 16, 13; Bharatavarsha, 
III. 1, 20; X. 87, 6. 

Bhimarathi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 12. 

Bhogavati, a mythical city, 1. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, a country and people, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 
25; III. 1, 29; IIL. 2, 25; Bhojaraja, III. 2, 
80; X. 85, 33; IIT. 8,25; KX. 1, 35; X. 1, 
69; X. 80, 11; X. 82, 29; XI. 30, 18. 
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Bhojakata, a city, X. 54, 52; X.61,19; X.61, | Dvaravati, a city in Dvaraka, I. 12, 36; 


26; X. 61, 40. 

Bhrigukachchha, a city on the north bank of 
the Narmada, VIII. 18, 21. 

Bhiteéagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 
by the river Nanda = Ganga, IV. 6, 22. 

Bindusaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
by the Sarasvati, III. 21, 35; III. 21, 39; 
Bindusara, III. 25, 5; VII. 14, 31; X. 78, 19. 

Brahmanadi, a river = Sarasvati, IX. 16, 23. 

Brahmatirtha, a tirtha, X. 78, 19. 

Brhmavarta, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 17, 33; 
Il]. 21, 25; Brahmavartta, III. 22, 28; said 
to be between the Sarasvati and Drisha- 
dvati, IV. 19, 1; V. 4 10; V. 4, 19; 
V. 5, 28. 

Brihadvana, & forest near Gokula, X. 5, 26; 
X. 7, 33. 


Chakra, a tirtha between Brahmatirtha and 
where Sarasvati flows to the East, X. 78, 19. 

Chakranadt, a river (= Gandaki, Com.), V. 
7, 10. 

Champipuri, a city, IX. 8, 1. 

Chandrabhaga, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chandrasukla, a detpa, a subdivision of Jam- 

- budvipa, V. 19, 30. 

Chandravasa, a river, IV. 28, 35; Chandra- 
vasa, V. 19, 18. 

Charmanvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chedi, a country, I. 10, 19; VIL 1, 18; 
IX. 22, 6; 1X. 24, 2; X. 52,17; X. 53, 14; 
X. 74, 39; X. 83, 28; XII. 12, 39; Chaidya, 
name of a king, X. 52, 17; X. 52, 25. 

Chitrakdta, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 


Dadhimandoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 

Dakshinapatha, the region of the south, 1. ¢., 
south of the Narmada, IX. 2, 41. 

Dandaka, a country, X. 79, 20. 

Daéga, a fisherman tribe, [X. 22, 20. 

Dasarha, a country and people, I. 11, 11; 
I. 14, 25; Dasarha, a people, III. 1, 29; 
X. 45, 15; X. 47, 44; X. 78, 39; XI. 30, 18. 

Devagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dhanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
near Marn, I. 10, 35; IX. 4, 22; X. 86, 20. 

Dravida, a country, IV. 28 30; VIII. 4,7; 
VIIL, 24, 18; IX. 1,2; X. 79, 18; XI. 5, 39. 

Drishadvati, a river, V. 19,18; X. 7], 22. 

Drona, & mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dvaipayant, a river, X. 79, 20. 


Dvirvati, III. 3, 19; X. 59, 36; X. 69, 8; 
X. 76,8; KX. 77,7; X. 79,29; X. 80, ll; 
X. 82,1; X. 84, 70; X. 85, 52; X. 86, 59; 
X. 89,22; XI.2,1; XI. 6, 33; XI. 30,1; 
Dvarvati, XI. 30,5; XI. 30,46; XII. 12, 60. 
Dvaraka, a city, I. 11, 24; 1.11, 25;1.14,1; 
I.14,6; X. 52,5; X. 52, 27; X. 54, 60; 
xX. 55, 89; X. 56, 4; X. 56, 35; X. 57, 27; 
X. 57, 29; X. 57, 30; KX. 58, 28; X. 58, 55; 
X. 62, 22; X. 66, 3-4; X. 66, 23; X. 66, 34; 
X. 80, 15; X. 85, 28; X. 86, 3; X. 90,1; 
Xl. 6, 4; XI. 30, 47; XI. 31, 15. 
Dyudhuni, a river, ¢. e., Ganga, III. 28, 39. 
Dyunadi, ariver, t. e., Ganga, III. 5,1; X. 75, 8. 


Gajasivhaya, a city, 7. e., Hastinapura, I. 3, 6; 
I. 8,45; 1V. 31, 30; X. 57,8; Gajavhaya, 
I. 9, 48; I. 15, 88; I. 17, 44; III. 1, 17; 
IX. 22, 40; X. 49, 832; X. 68, 16; X. 68, 
41; X. 75, 39. 

Gandaki, a river, X. 79, 11. 

Gandhamadana, a mountain, 1V. 1], 58; Brah- 
ma descended upon it, V. 1, 8; X. 52, 3. 
Ganga, a river, I. 3, 48; I. 4, 10; L 8 1; 

I. 18, 32; I. 16, 3; I. 18,3; 1V. 2, 35; 
IV. 21, 11; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 8, 29; 1X. 9, 9; 
IX. 15, 3; IX. 20, 25; TX. 23,13; X. 68, 

42-54; X. 75,19; X. 78, 20. 

Gangiidvara, a country, VI. 2, 39. 

Gaya, a city, kshetra, X. 79, 11. 

Gayasiras, a kshetra, VII. 14, 30. 

Ghritoda, one of the seven mythical seas, 
V. 1, 83. 

Godavari, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Gokimukha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Gokarna, a kshetra, X. 79, 19. 

Gokula, a village on the Jamna, X. 2, 7; 
X. 5, 32. 

Gémati, a river, V. 39, 18; X. 79, 11. 

Govardhana, a mountain, V. 19, 16; X. 11, 36: 
X. 13, 29. 


Haihaya, a people, IX. 8, 5; IX. 15, 14; des- 
troyed by Parshariim, IX. 15,17; name of 
their king, IX. 15, 32; X. 73, 20, 

Hastinapura, I. 10,7; I. 138, 1; founded by 
Hasti, IX. 21,20; X. 49,1; X. 68 15, 

Himalaya, a mountain, I. 13, 29. 

Himavat, a mountain, I. 13, 80. 

Hina, a people, Il. 4, 18; II. 7, 46; IX, 
20, 80. 
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Ikshumati, a river in Kurukshetra, V. 10, 1. 
Ikshurasoda, a mythical sea, V. 1, 33. 
Indrakila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Indraprastha, a city, X. 58, 1; X. 58, 12; 
X. 73, 83; X. 77, 6; XI. 80, 48; XI. 3], 25. 


Jambidvipa, I. 12, 5; V. 2, 1; V. 19, 29; 
V. 20,2; Jambu, V. 1], 32. 


Kaikaya, a people, X. 71, 29; X. 74, 41; II. 
7,35; X. 82, 13. 

Kakubha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kalaiijara, a mountain, V. 8, 30. 

Kalapagrama, a city, IX. 12,6; IX. 22, 17; 
X. 87, 7. 

Kalindi, a river = Yamuna, III. 4, 36; IV. 
8,43; VI. 16,16; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 4, 30; 
1X. 4, 37; X. 58, 22. 

Kaliiga, a country and its people, IX. 23, 5; 
Kaliiga, X. 6), 29, 37. 

Kamagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kamakoshni, a city, X. 79, 14, 

Kamboja, a country, II. 7, 35; X. 75, 12; 
X. 82, 13. 

Kanchi, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Kanka, a people, II. 4, 18; IX. 20, 30; 

— XX. 86, 20. 

Kanyakuobja, a country, VI. 1, 21. 

Karnataka, a country, V. 6, 7. 

Karisha, a country, X. 66, 1; IX. 2, 16; 
Karisha, X..78, 4. 

Kas, a city, 1X. 22, 23 ; X.57, 82; X. 66, 10; 
X. 66,26 ; X. 82, 25 ; XK. 84, 65; XII. 13, 17. 

Kangambi, a city, 1X. 22, 40. 

Kauiikt, a river, I. 18, 86; V.19, 18; IX. 15, 
12; X. 79, 9. 

Kaveri, a river, V. 19, 18; VII. 18, 12; 
X. 79,14; XI. 5, 40. 

Kekaya, a tribe, X. 2,3; X. 75, 12; X. 84, 55; 
X. 86, 20. 

Kerala, a country, X. 79,19; X. 82, 13. 

Ketumala, a dvipa, J. 16, 10. 

Khandava, a forest, X. 58, 25; X. 71, 45; 
Khandavaprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Khasa, a people, a low tribe, II. 4, 18; Kaéa, 
1X. 20, 30. 

Kimpurasha, a dvipa, IJ. 16, 18. 

Kirata, a people, II. 4,18; IX. 20, 80. 

Kollaka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kofika, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Koégala, a country, IX. 10, 29; IX. 11, 22; 
X. 2, 3; X. 58, 32, 34, 35; X. 58, 52; 


X. 75, 12; Uttara Koshala, V. 19, 8; IX. 
10, 42; Kausalya, X. 82, 13; X. 84, 55; 
Kosala, X. 86, 20; XII. 12, 24. 

Krauicha, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Krishna, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Kritamala, a river, V.19, 18; VIII. 24, 12; 
X. 79,16; XI. 5, 39. 

Ksharodadhi, V. 20, 2. 

Kshiroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33; 
VIII. 4, 18. 

Kundina, a city, X. 53, 7; X. 58, 15; X, 53, 21; 
X. 54, 20; X. 54, 52. 

Kukura, a country and people, I. 11,11; X. 
45,15; XI. 30, 18. 

Kulachala, a mountain. Com. says Meru, III. 
23, 39; in the country of the Pandyas. 
Com. says Malaya, VIII. 4, 8. 

Kunti, acountry, X.82, 13; X. 86, 20 ; XI. 80, 18. 

Kuro, a people and country, I. 11, 9; II. 
7,30; X. 2,3; KX. 57, 1; KX. 71, 29; X. 
72, 5; X. 75, 12; KX. 82,13; KX. 83, 5; X. 
84, 55; X. 86, 20. 

Kurujangala, a country, I, 10, 34; I. 16, 11; 
III. 1, 24; X. 86, 20. 

Kurukshetra, a district, I. 10, 84; III. 3,12; 
VII. 14, 30; 1X. 14, 33. 

Kuéga, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Kusasthal!, a city = Dvaraka, I. 10, 27; VII. 
14, 31; IX. 8, 28; X. 61, 40; X. 75, 29; 
X. 83, 86; XII. 12, 36. 

Kuéavartta, a trtha, III. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Kitaka, a mountain, V. 6, 7; V. 19, 16. 


Lanka = Ceylon, V. 19, 30; IX. 10, 16. 
Lavanodadhi, a mythical sea, V. 20, 2. 


Madhu, a city = Mathura, I. 10, 26; 1. 11, 9; 
I. 14, 25; I. 16, 86; VII. 14, 31; X. 
1,10; X. 45,15; X. 47, 21; KX. 86, 20; 
XI. 30, 18. 

Madhuvana, a forest on the bank of the 
Yamana, IV. 8, 42; IV. 8, 62; IX. 4, 30; 
IX. 11, 14; Madharvana, IV. 9, 1. 

Madra, a city, X. 82, 13; X. 82, 26. 

Magadha, a country, IX. 22, 45; X. 2, 2; 
X, 52,14; X. 52,19; X. 73, 33; X. 83, 23, 

Mahinadi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, V. 19, 16; VII. 14, 32; 
IX. 16, 26; X. 79, 12. 

Mahishmati, a city, 1X. 15, 22; a city of the 
Haihaya, IX. 15, 26; IX. 16, 17; X. 79,21. 
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Maindka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Malaya, @ mountain, I. 8, 32; V. 19,16; X. 
79, 16; VI. 8, 85; VII. 14, 32; X. 90, 19. 

Mandakini, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mandaraharina, a dvipa, V. 19, 30. 

Mandara, a mountain, LV. 23, 24; VII. 3, 2; 
VII. 7, 2. 

Mangalaprastha, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Manipfira, a city, IX. 22, 82. 

Manutirtha, a tirtha, X. 79, 21. 

Maru, a country = Marwad, I. 10, 35; X. 7), 
21. 

Marudhanvan, a country, VI. 8, 38. 

Marudvridha, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mathura, a city, I. 15, 39; IK. 11, 14; X. 
1, 27; X. 1, 28; X. 5, 19; KX. 6, 31; X. 
47,68; X. 72, 81; X. 84, 69; XI. 30, 18; 
XIT, 12, 34, 85, 60; Dakshina Mathura, X. 
79, 15; Mathura, the people of Mathnri, X. 
1, 27. 

Matsya, a country, I. 10, 34; II. 7, 35; III. 
1, 24; X. 71, 22; X. 74, 41; X. 82, 13, 
X. 86, 20. 

Meru, a mountain, V. 2, 283; IX. 1, 25; 
IX. 4, 50. 

Mithila, a city, IX. 138, 18; X. 57, 20; X. 
57, 24, 26; X. 82, 26; K. 86,14; X. 86, 37; 
Maithila, X. 86, 16. 

Mlechchha, a people, JX. 16, 83; IX. 20,30; as 
living in the North, IX. 20, 30; 1X. 23, 16. 


Naimiga, & country, I. 1, 4; III. 20, 7; X. 79, 
30; Naimisha, VII. 14, 81; X. 78, 20, 

Nanda, a river surrounding Bhitegagiri, IV. 
6, 24; VII. 14, 32; VIII. 4, 23. 

Nandigrima, IX. 10, 36. 

Narfyanasaras, junction of the Sindhu and the 
ocean, VJ. 5, 25. 

Narfyandsrama, the same as Gangotri, VII. 
14, 32 ; (X. 3, 36 ; X. 87, 4; Narandrdyanaé- 
rama, IX. 1, 81. 

Narmada, a river, V. 19, 18; VI. 10, 16; 
VIII. 18, 21. 

Nila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Nirvindhyé, a river, TV. 1, 18; V. 19, 18; 
X. 79, 20. 

Nishadha, a country, X. 2, 3. 


Pamp§, 8 lake, VIT. 14, 81; X. 79, 12. 

Panchajanya, a dv“pa, V. 19, 30. 

Panchila, a country, IV. 27, 8, 9, 18; IX, 21, 
88, origin of the name ; X. 2,8; X. 71, 22; 


Panchala, I. 10, 34; X. 86, 20 ; Panchalaka, 
a people, IX. 22, 3. 

Panchiapsaras, a tirtha, X. 79, 18. 

Pandya, a country, IV. 28,29; aking, VIII. 
4,7. 

Pariyatra, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Paundraka, belonging to the country Pundra, 
HI. 7, 34; XII. 12, 89; Pundra, IX. 23, 5. 

Payoshni, a river, V. 19,18; X. 79, 20. 

Payasvini, a river, V. 19, 18; XI. 5, 39. 

Phalguna, a kshetra = Harapura or Kanyi- 
para, VII. 14, 31; called Anantapuora in 
Com., Phaluguna, X. 79, 18. 

Pindiraka, a kshetra, XI. 1, 11. 

Plaksha, a du‘pa, V. 1, 32; V. 20, 1, 2. 

Prabhasa, a sacred place, I. 15, 49; III. 1, 20; 
III. 3, 25; VII. 14, 31; X. 45, 36; on the 
seashore, X. 45, 38; X. 78,18; X. 79, 
9-21; X. 86, 2; XI. 6, 35; XI. 30, 6; 
XI. 80, 10, 

Pragjyotish, a country, XII. 12, 38. 

Pratichi, a river, XI. 5, 40. 

Pratishthana, a city, IX. 1, 42. 

Pravarshana, a mountain, X. 52, 10, 

Prayaga, a kshetra, VII. 14, 80; X. 79, 10. 

Pulahagrama, a kshetra, = Harikshetra, com. 
VII. 14, 30; X. 79, 10. 

Palinda, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Pulkasa, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Puranjana, a city, IV. 27, 16. 

Pushkara, a dvipa, V. 1, 32; a tirtha, XII. 
12, 60. 

Pushpabhadra, a river, XII. 9, 10. 

Pushpavahi, a river, XII. 9, 30. 


Raivataka, a mountain, V. 19,16; X, 67, 8. 

Ramahrada, a lake, X. 84, 53. 

Ramanaka, a dvipa, V. 19, 30. 

Revi, a river, V.19, 18 ; IX. 15, 20; X. 79, 21, 

Riksha, a monntain, Iv. 1,17; V. 19, 16, 

Rishabha, a mountain in Dravida, V. 19, 16; 
X. 79, 15, 

RishikulyA, a river, V, 19, 18, 

Rishyamfika, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Rodhasvatl, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Sabara, a low caste tribe, II. 7, 46. 

Sabasti, a city, EX. 6, 21. 

Sahya, a mountain, V. 19, 16; VII. 13, 12, 
Saka, a people, IX. 8, 5; IX. 20, 30, 

Saka, a dvipa, V. 1, 82. 

Sakraprastha, acity = Indraprastha, X, 71, 22, 
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Salmali, a dv‘pa, V. 1, 32. 

Salva, a country (Salva, name of person, III. 
3,10), X. 2, 8; X. 52, 17,19; XII. 12, 39; 
Salva, X. 76, 2, 3. 

‘Sambhalagrama, a city, XII. 2, 18. 

Samydprasa, a hermitage on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati, I. 7, 2. 

Simudrasetu = Rameswara, X. 79, 15. 

Nafikhoddhara, a kshetra, XI. 30, 6. 

Naptagodavari, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga, 
I. 13, 51. 

Saptavati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Sarasvata, a country, I. 10, 84. 

Sarasvatt, a river, I. 3,15; I. 4, 27; 1. 7,2; 
I. 16, 37; II. 9, 44; III. 1, 21; IIL. 4, 3, 6; 
III. 21, 6, 33, 39; II. 22, 27; LIL. 23, 25; 
III. 24, 9; IL]. 33, 13; IV. 14, 36; IV. 
16, 24; Prachi Sarasvati, 1V. 19, 1; V. 19, 
18; VI. 8, 40; VIII. 4, 23; 1X. 4, 22; in 
Kurukshetra, IX. 14, 33; IX. 16, 23; X. 
71,22; X. 78, 18,19; X. 89, 1. 

Saray, a river, V. 19,18; IX. &, 17; X. 79. 
%, 10. 

Sarkaravartta, a river, V. 19, 18. 

‘Satadru, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Satvata, a people, I. 14, 25; II. 4, 20; II. 1, 
29; XI. 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X. 76, 1. 

Sauvira, a country, I. 10, 35; III. 1, 24; 
V.10,1; X. 71, 21. 

Setu, a kshetra, VII. 14, 31. 

Siddhapada, a kshetra on the Saraswati, III 
33, 31. 

Sindhn, a river, V. 10,1; V.19, 18; VI. 5, 8; 
Saindhava, IX. 1, 23; X. 69, 35. 

Simhala, an island, V. 19, 30. 

Sona, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, I1. 

Sonita, a city, X. 62, 4; X. 62, 23; X. 63, 2. 

Srinjaya, a people, II. 7, 85; X. 71, 29; X. 
72, 5; X. 74, 41; X. 75, 12; X. 82, 18; 
X. 84, 55. 

Sriranga, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Srigaila, a mountain, V. 19, 16; X. 79, 13. 

Sudarégana, a sacred tirthu, X. 78, 19. 

Suddhoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 

Suktiman, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Sumha, a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Sunanda, a river, VIII. 1, 8. 

Sura, a country, III. 1, 26. 

Suragiri, a mountain, V. 1, 30. 

Surasi, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Sdrasena, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 15, 39; 
VI. 14, 10, 81; X. 1, 27, 69; XI. 30, 18. 

Surashtra, a country, III. 1, 26. 

Suroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 838. 

Sarparaka, a city, X. 79, 20. 

Sushomi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Svarnaprastha, a city, V. 19, 30. 

Svassarita = Ganga river, III. 4, 36. 

Svetadvipa, an island, VIII. 4, 18; X. 6, 24; 
X. 87,10; XI. 15, 18. 

Syamantapanchaka, a province, 1X. 16, 19; 
X. 82, 2, a kshetra. 


Talajaigha, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Tamraparni, a river, IV. 28, 35; V.19, 18; 
X. 79,16; XI. 5, 39. 

Tapt, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 20. 

Trigartaka, a country, X. 79, 19. 

Trikdita, a mountain, V. 19,16; VIII. 2,1. 

Trisimé, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Tritakupa, a holy place on the Sarasvati IIT., 
1, 22; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

Tungabhadra, a river, V. 18, 19. 


USsinara, a country, VII. 2, 28; VII. 2, 31; 
VII. 2, 33; X. 82, 13. 

Uttarakuru, country of the Northern Kurus, 
and situated in the north of India, I. 16, 13. 

Uttarapatha, Northern India, IX. 2, 16. 


Vaihayasi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vaisall, a city, [X. 2, 33; Vaisala, IX. 2, 36. 

Vaiga, acountry, IX. 23, 5. 

Varainsi = Kasi, a city, VII. 14, 31; X. 66, 
40-42 ; XII. 12, 40. 

Varidhara, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Vatodaka, a river, IV. 28, 35. 

Vedasmriti, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Veni, a river, V. 19, 18; Vena, X. 79, 12. 

Veiika, a country, V. 6, 7, 9. 

Veiikata, a mountain, V. 19, 16; Vetkatadri, 
X. 79, 13. 

Venya, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vidarbha, a country, IV. 28, 28; IX. 20, 34 ; 
origin of the name, IX. 23, 39; X. 2, 3; 
X. 52, 21, 41; X. 58, 6; X. 53, 16, 36; X. 
82,13; X. 84, 55. 

Videha, a country, X. 2,3; X. 86, 14, 17, 21. 

Vinasgana = Kurukshetra, X. 71, 21; X. 79, 
23; XI. 16, 6. 

Vindhya, a mountain range, V. 19, 16; VE. 
4, 20. 
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Vipasa, a river, X. 79, 11. 

Visala, ¢. e, Badarikagrama, IV. 12,16; XI. 
29, 47; a tirtha, X. 78, 19. 

Visarjana, a people, XI. 30, 18. 

Visva, a river,-V. 19, 18. 

Vitasta, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vrindavana, a place, X.11, 28, 35, 36, 38; X. 
22,29; KX. 46,18; X. 47, 43; X. 47, 61. 

V .ishni, a people, I. 11,11; I. 14, 25; ancestor 
of Krishna, II. 4, 20; III. 1, 29; IIT. 3, 25; 
origin of, IX. 23, 29,30; X.1, 11; X. 45, 
15; X. 54,9; X. 80,11; X. 80, 16; XI. 30, 
18; XI. 31, 16; Uttara Vrishni, X. 1, 4]. 

Vrishnipuri = Yadupuri, X. 54, 56. 
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Vraja = Gokula, a place, X. 2,7 ; X. 5, 13, 18. 


Yada, a people, X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; X. 75, 12; 
X. 79, 23. 
Yadupuri, as Dvarakaé, X. 1,11; as Mathura, 
X. 49, 30; X. 54,54; XI. 30, 47. 
Yamasvasri, the Yamuna river, III. 4, 27. 
Yamuna, a river, III. 1, 24; III. 2, 27; 
IV. 2,35; IV. 8, 42; IV. 21, 11; VI. 16, 14; 
IX. 2,1; IX. 4, 42 ; 1X. 6, 39; IX. 20, 25; 
X. 58,16; X. 58, 22; X. 78,19; Yamuna, 
the country along the Yamuna, I. 10, 33. 


Yavana, a people, II. 4, 18; II. 7, 84; Ly. 


72, 23; IX. 8,5; IX. 20, 30. 








ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
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(Continued from Vol, XXVII. p. $17.) 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


212. Ist Declension (Masculine, a base). 


(1) Dissyllables joan in y»—< er and a — an, lose ies vowel of the final syllable 


in declension. FE. g,, ps shahar, a town, ce ey shahras ; fe pahar, a watch, period of 
44 
three hours, ur »*? pahras.50 


(2) Words {of more than one syllable], whose last syllable contains a -- u, change 
itto-_a. EH. g., ois kokur, a cock, PRG kokaras ; i kapur, cloth, oat kaparas ; 51, 
wdtul, a sweeper, wdtalas. 

(3) Words in final 

(a) 


| +. @ insert a euphonic 8h, yw, or cs y, the! — @ being sometimes short- 


ened, and sometimes not; 6. g., 
4 4 

pra lat Asd-h-as 
vt 

wily dina-h-as 


lef Asd, a proper name... 


Gly dénd, asage ux. 


ope eee 


_@ 4/42 
lo dunyd, the world dee eee ex-2vo dunya-h-as 
4 447 
yo dary, ariver os. eee one ur22,0 darya-h-as 
~ / * 
lis 90 Misa, Moses eee eee cnt le 520 Misd-h-as 


4 2 / 2 
urzlom Khudd-y-as or wy loa Khuddé-wan 
(Luke, i. 58) 


lod Khudd,God nn ge ae 








% I quote, in each case, the dative asanexample, Hinton Knowles gives the nominative, shahr, anda dative 
paharas. 
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e,e e > / 
In the genitive of foreign people’s names, the | -~ 4 remains eegeie thus, Gays Yohan- 
27 we 
nd, owe Gas? Yéhannd-sond, while on the other hand, we have die aslod Khuddyg-sond. At the 
44 att 


samo time I find oie da; 45 § 4akarityd-yahe-sond, and jin ay L syf Oriyd-yaha-sanz. 


(6) 8h:— 
(2) after 1 a, unorganic 8 4 is elided, but organic % h remains: thus, 


47 4f 
als’ kala, head eco eco ooe eee ese cn kala-s, 
but 


er 2 sre Ce 
aS gunah ($li5 gundh), sin es vee wwe (eS gunah-as (uyr* US 
gundh-as, see 8) 


(8) after! “ 4, the 8 h remains and the ! --é may be optionally shortened, 
474 
€.9.,84%94 pddshdh, king... eral al pddshdh-as, and Lp®o pad- 


shahas. 
(c) cs #; this becomes ty; e. g., 
/ a 
es nabi,a prophet... 1. | oe cw nabiy-as e 


So in proper names 
of 4 / 
cs9992 Yahddi,aJew .., eo coe ed 9982 Yahidiy-as 
In ~ UTS I pomerae find the cs ¢ unaltered, principally in foreign names, such as 


aie 595 Zubadi-sond, din wu Farisi-sond; so also the silent cs y (alif-i-magsira) in 


ain 9 Misa(y)-sond. 
(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I have noted this only in the 


ablative of Persian words in 8 h; e¢. g., 
ss ee ss ies 
§ 0! 49155 khazdna andara,® out of the treasury (Matth. xii. 35 ; xiii. 52) 


218. 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 


(Note. — The nominative of all nouns of this declension really end in a very short «, thus 
kulv, The is, however, hardly heard in pronunciation, and is not usually written. ] 


(1) Final 
(a) » -7- uv becomes 9 tv; @. 9, + nechuv, a child, IF nechivis (Voc. 
5 = cs! dy nechivt) ; 
(b) cg t, becomes ce ys & 9 cgr? 54%, a brother, wt ly Bdy-is, plural isl boys. 
/ ee 
The genitive oblique is 5p sSl bbyé-sansi (Matth. vii. 3). 


Tn 
2 [This is quite according to rule. See § 197 as corrected.) €3 [Original altered slightly here. 
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(2) Changes of the Medial Radical Vowel take place in the oblique cases of the 
singular, and throughout the plural: viz.: — 


-(a)® Medial =- u oro becomes -4 or = a[in the instrumental singular, and 
nominative plural (i. ¢., only before the short *), and -~ or —> a in the other 
cases of the singular and plural]. Thus:— 


I 4s /s 
Yes pohul, a shepherd ; instr. sing. U# pohal'; dat. sing, (4s pohalis ; 


2 ‘/ 
ws) 9 watharun, a carpet; instr. sing. wt 3 watharan'; dat. sing. 


/ 17 / 
Ce '9 watharanis; [abl. sing. oe aie), watharvani nisha), 


~ 
J5'= tsdwul, a goat; instr. sing. J 32 tsdwal; dat. sing. lat tsdwalis. 


Jas phol, grain ; instr. sing. Jay phalbs,; acc, sing. ules phalis ; Way 2 yipot, 
4 
a yoke ; a yipatt, Oo» iis 2 yipatis ; aj loh, a fox; a) lak, wrt) lahis ; 


@ 


- e . 
és) potsh, a guest; dex} patshi, Cros patshis. 
Lr ra 


® 
[Note that in the case of « (not 0) the change does not take place in the case of muno- 


2 2 A / 
syllables. Thus from US kul, atree, we have US Kult, and cyJS kults, not US kali, or agele 


Pd 
kalis, In the case of o the change is invariable. The word ©) rut, good, however, 
4 : ‘ P 4 = a 
makes &) rat, in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus & 2 ratt, uw? 'y ratis. The 


nominative singular, itself, is often written & ; rat, which gives the pronunciation better. 
In Nagazi, it is spelled without any medial vowel at all, thus, a rt, | 


(6) 9-2 6, becomes if 6; € Js (g3? 607, a brother, ur? u boyrs ; J mol, & father, 
- of 2 
ext be molis; JU59i0 dinawél (noun of the agent, of w2e diun, to give), LT yJo 


dinawolis ; co k6), luncheon, ure le kojis,84 
These changes take place® only in the accusative and instrumental singular, and in the 
nominative plural [t.e. » only before the short t, and pelos 18]. Inthe othercases of the singular 
and of the plural, the té © is farther changed to!“ d. We thus get the paradigm of J» 


mol, a father. 


ee 
8S “The original bas here been added to by the translator. ] 


= ? af 4 
8 So also al] nouns in Jo9 wl; e.g., wit, Bd pov | BS dah- ashrafiwélis, to one who owns ten pieces of 


w J ~ 


4 2 
money : uw! T, 599 gudrat-wolis, to the Mighty one. Np, (Matth. i, 19) has W2) rain‘ (instr. of WID rin, a 
husband, instead of wf, roni, 


56 iI here alter the arrangement of the original slightly.] 
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Singular. Plural. 


a - 
Nom. J. mél_... aae beg ae woe J mali 
Voc, Wle mélyd or Sle mali? a, gi be mdlyan 
5 Oe | a re | 


o / 
Instr, J Le moli eee eee eee eee see a lo malyau 
Dat. cet be mélis ... ae aad wee see illo mitlen 
o Cd 


PF 2 & 
Gen. dr (J le mol’ sond i. ee coe |«=— OO uy le malen-hond 
eo e 


[The explanation of the declension of these nouns® in 6! (or more correctly 6lu) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dl. Thus, the base of mél*, a father, is mdl, which we find 
in Shina as mdlo, and in the Kohistanf of the Indus as mhdla. In K&shmtri, dis one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a u, whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad 6, and before 
an i which is not final, or before a final i which is not fully pronounced, it becomes 0. Thus 
when “ is added to form the Nominative singular, mdl becomes mélu. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes molis. When ‘ is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes mdlt, But whena final fully pronounced ¢ follows, it is not 
changed, as in mds sit, with the father, in which the final * of the Instrumental is fully pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with uw nor with t.] 


[(c) » _+ d, becomes 6, but not in the singular, or in the nominative plural, We thus 
get the following forms of eis hin, a dog :— 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. sig hin eos eee eee eee wo hint 
s / 
Instr. w3° h uni eee eee e8e eee or.) honyau 


Dat. (pio hitnis. eevee ee nen 


Here the case is very similar, The real base vowelis 6 not é. But 6 isstill more unstable 
than d, and before every u, whether pronounced or not; and before every t, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes #. Hence we have even hint sét, with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in él« (dl-u), the 4 was unchanged before a fully pronounced 6. ] 


ed ? / e 7 ° 6 
(4) 2 yu [tu], becomes — #; ec. g., 934° mahnyur, a man, (x40 mahnivis ; 


ad es 
o**2 phyur, a drop, +82 phiris; Uses khyul, a flock, htt khilis, on myund, 


leprosy, _~o+ mindis. [Here the base is really mahniv, etc.] 
paca ees 





7 a) Le mah Bo Wy) | ASLO cel oy ntti ) 8112 payi 
Np. always © © maki; «. 9., z <s' ay mak Abrahdmi, O Father Abraham ; s0 also “= 
@ 


from so béf, brother. 


? : re 
*" Similarly is declined, (¢ 3? bét, brother, and all nouns in J'y _» 61, including nouns of the agent in Uy, 


oa SS 3 4 
wh; e.g., nom. pl. 6s \ boy! ; Jat él, a nest, nom. pl. Jf ai; Jaai0 dinawél, a giver; nom. pl. JT x30 
dinawal!, 
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(e) x» yi, becomes os tse gy) ms nyur, & meadow, cv yt) niris ; 39295 krydr, a well, 
cxyyS krirts (Luke, xiv. 5); [5 ys tyr, a sheep, ce») tris; w = tsytin, & pillar, 
uaiia tsinis). . 


[The word w A> tsyiin, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 
Its principal parts are :— 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. wot teyin 00 ou en tsin* 
/ 


Instr, (Am isin’... oes ae wee SRS tsényau 


Cd ad 
4 


Dat. crise tsinis ... or Ses wee (PD tsényau 


4 


Ab], 43 tséni—.... ae se vee PMD teényan 


rd 


— /, 
Gen. wSiine tsényuk ... sas ae ... MD Etta tsényan hond | 


[Here the base is really tsén-, and the changes are parallel to those which we noticed in 
the case of mdl-. | 


214. 8rd Deciension (Feminine, i base). 
_ (1) Disappearance of terminations. — [All the instances here given by the author belong 
to the fourth declension, and are there described by the translator. The one exception is 
4 
the word ¢@! achh, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr, 
/ 4 ( / 
sing. 4¢@! achhi; dat, sing. ¢¢ee! achhi; nom. pl. ee! achhi; instr. pl. 9¢e! achhyau; 


( 
dat. pl. wee! achhen. The author quotes some passages from Np., but some of them are 
manifest misprints, and the others are incorrect. | 


[(2) Changes® of the radical vowel take place in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
throughout the plural: viz.;: <= 


(a) 1 6 becomes |“ d; e.g, zl moj, » mother, ¢abe méfi ; 515 dor, a beard, 8) lo 
drs ; els kom, work, 8¢ kdmt. [See the remarks made above regarding mdl=, 


All nouns of this declension originally ended ms, which is not pronounced or written at the 
present day, except in a few isolated instances. It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular. ] 





*$ These changes have been partly mentioned by the author on a subsequent page, where they will be omitted in 
translation, I have incorporated all the author's remarke. The author states that he is indebted to Dr. Bibler for 
most of his statements, 

ed 

% In Np. 6 is sometimes denoted by 9 2. and sometimes by T . Thus (Matth, xix. 29), 9” (nom.), or 

elsewhere € Le méj, So aleo the sign r for ¢ ig used throughout with very little system. 
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The following is an example of the declension of this very common class of nouns :— 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom, t Le maj, a mother ... eee ae woe Carle maj 


, 
Voc. pga le maj? ace eee eee eee ooo gee be majyau 
Acc. ge mop ne nee eae ae dale maj 

r A 
Instr. Sable mdji 10. cen cee wee wee LO mdjyans 
Dat. gale mize eee eee eee eee eee (yen Le majen 


Abl, alo mdji ag. ace ae teen ght lo endjyart 


Gen. oie oe méyi-hond meee nee Oe Gt be mijen-hond 
Loc. oon maji see ds wed Seis. R08 Gai mijen 
(4) & becomes 6, in the same cases; e. g., 3395 kir, a daughter, 8) 3s kort, w 95 kéren, 
etc sya lir, a stick, Jéri;®¢ [Compare § 218, 2, c]. 
(c) iusually becomes 6.2? Thanos ae sir, a brick; bye séri. 
(qd) -— a becomes —“ a in monosyllables; ¢. g., us gaé, & sheep, ar gabi ; but in 
words of more than one syllable, the 7 @ remains; e.g, ” babar, the sweet basil, 
a babar: ; is ’ daday, ® cucumber, 3 00 dadari. |* 
(3) Final Consonants are changed in the seine CQseS ; viz. :— 
(a) © ¢ becomes g chieg., oe tsot, bread ; tet tsocht ; b; cat, a rag, ¢@5 cachi.™ 
(d) [e th becomes €@ chh. Thus, es koth, a stalk, deaf kachhi. |. 3d becomes 
cise Jy ia | aharand,®™ the collar-bone, aie | aharanji. 
(4) Final vowels take euphonic additions, before the terminations of the cases. 
(a) Final !-“ 4 takes euphonic cg y; 6. 9., «es gang, the Ganges, a, 58 gangd-y-t- 
(5) Final cg i, becomes ¢5 = ty; e. 9.5 pee basti, village, asin bastiyt. In the geni- 
tive®” the ¢¢ i remains unaltered ; e. g., one ie basti-hond ; 89 ham oie (iLelnitd 
khdnasdméni-hond hiséb di, give an account of thy semanas (Luke, xvi. 2) 


rd 2 » 
= Np. (Matth. xix. 29; Luke, xviii. 29) also to” my 36. J+ to” y Jel y4 ml y4 m4, father or mother ° 
J» eI” mél méj, parents, (Mo; is the correct form.] 
Np, alw@y® ¢ Me mndit 
- / yd 
91e [Exceptions arg 3° Gtr, a lane, and J9~ mér, a twig, in which the @ is not changed]. 
#2 (Exceptions are J+ Ptr, & table, and a few others, in which the ¢ is not changed. } 


%% (There is a slight difference in pronunciation between these twog. Theg¢ in gab is pronounced something 
like a short German &. That in babgr like the ain America pronounced very shortly and quickly.] 
% (See 2 (d) above. ] 96 From the list of words in Mp. 


%© Np. has sometimes ~> é instead of ust;e. g., Luke, xix. 24, 3 | ashrafi, a gold coin. 
a ae 
* In Np. sometimes also in the tive and locative singular ; ¢. 9., 05! ppt basti andar, in a village (Lok 
x) / 
xix, 80); P92 cs-Sy* margt mGjid, according to desire (Luke, xxiii. 24, 25). 
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(5) [After te, @ ts, > tsh, and 5 z, in this declension, every y is dropped and every ¢ or e 
/ / ‘4 
in the plural becomes a. Thus, g~ mats, a mad woman; nom. pl. ¢¥” matsa; instr. pl. »¥* 


t 
mateaw; dat, pl. ws” matsan.] 
215. 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 


(1) Arabic words in © — af, like cole jamd ‘at, assembly, ne, 2% quidrat 
power, phenke; in the same cases the final & ¢ into @ ts. [The final a of w 4 at is 
changed to “ 4.] In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 


Sing. ; mi ais abl., loc. sé © lm jamd‘ats; genitive, aia €° ba jamé‘ats hond ; % 
so also U5 I9E& jas qudrats-wél, a mighty one. 


/ / 4¢ 4 
Plor ; instr., 93° 'om jamd‘atsav ; dat., loc., abl., we? 4a jami‘atsan ; gen., oF in 


ois jamd‘atsan hond. [Note the Terminations av instead of au, and en instead 
of an. | 


(2) Final @!— &t oe in ne Bame cases (the case er neHOne being similarly 


omitted in the singular) ¢ T bts, €.g., & 1,31 ad-rdt, midnight, aly aa aj rots, at mid- -night ; 
ey, 


els ee 5! aza chi rots, to-night ; au J ose yemsy rots, on this night; at ot tsatajen rotsan, 


for forty nights ; wal, ws tran rotsan, for three nights ; Se) . 2 rs son a! » rts handi tsérim, 


: 
pahra,at the fourth watch of the night. So also decline &'y)%) wahrdt, the rainy season. 


[The above is as given by the author, but the rule is really much wider. With certain 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in “ ¢ change it to @ ts 
4) th 34 > teh 

od 5 58 

wn ‘3 J) fa 
th - wr sh 

and some in J 1 - eJ 


Before this changed letter every “ a becomes —“ 4, and every ! -~ & becomes é, rnb 


wl) rdt, night, ay rots ; ais koth, a hank, Pony kotsh ; ai,S grand, & counting, 58 grans ; 
is) im ia an anvil, wy yiran ; 8 kah, the eleventh lunar day, urls kish; Sly wal, a hole, 
The words in J J which follow this rule are J!y wil, ahole; Je sit, a wife’s sister; J |; 
2dl, a net; YS kal, copeiders en J™ hdl, a house (generally, but como masculine at the 


end of a compound, as in J uf ls tsatahdl, a school-house) ; and, optionally, Jie kundal, a kind 
of cup, and s,s kartal, a sword. 


ese 


7 
% Np. (Mark, xiii. 85) has in one instance’ cm 1 5) roteq, Everywhere else, as above, 
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The following are exceptions, and do not change their final consonants :— 


/ / F 7 x) 
9 wai a road; J lat, a kick ; w» dat,aclod ; “@ thot, an impediment ; —® tsot, the 
/ 


anus; “® fstt, a sprain ; “4% fsént, tumbling heed over heels; wf gat, & 


ad 


/ / /, 

flood ; 3 pint, a trifle; <J Ig, a little (in compounds, as init, 
- 2 Ef 

pranalat, aspark of life) ; “55 tént, a beak ; 45 kath, a story; 435 veth, 


the river Jhelam ; «4S khon, the elbow ; w tan, the body ; w Und n, the 


? 4 4 
navel ; uy son, & co-wife ; vy*® han, a little ; wy ban, a pile. 
" ee / y 

The words 6 yad,™ the belly; 95 wad, discount ;_>¢ thar, the back ; 4S koth, Aucklandia 
Costus ; »45 khdr, an ass’s load ; yo mér, the name of a river; sér, a cross-beam ; and 
ux! ) rdsh, stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change -4 ato“ a, and !-“ 4 to 14 

/ ” 

in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from Se yad, &, yad ; from ye khdr, » 


4 44,7 (4 y 
khor, 031 Ss $534 $9 Oddi-hansi yad andar (loc.), in the belly of the fish. 


The word »f gdv, a cow, becomes 995 gév in all cases except the nominative singular. 


Words like ¢\ dene, a sister, are thus declined :— 


tad 


Sing. Plar. 
Nom. ay bene eee eee eee eee 200 diy bens 


4 
Instr. ¢4 defi (Luke, x. 40)... soe wns YY Beha 


Dat. 4% bens ... ‘es a? 


ae 


nA 
eee ory) TC xt benan | 


216. Compound Substantives, 


27 
The first substantive is usually put in the oblique form ; e, g.,4 4:7 46-a nut, a water-jar ; 
» ¢ 4 + 
Ua diya khin-a mol, blood price, price of blood ; cole 8S khdsir-a jdé, skull-place, Calvary ; 


f ff » Ff -« oO 4 
&4 4eq0 dachh-s bdgh, vine-yard ; ye &3 yrat-¢ phyur, blood-drop ; U5 46° | in jir-4 kul, fig-tree ; 


s, / / 4 
us Sis kand kul, thorn-bush, etc, So also 4S 


4 4h 4 
dine; saming tukra, apiece of land ; 4 J, les 
il . 
tshdval‘ bacha,-a he-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; aS 35l¢ gadi tukra, a piece of fish ; 80)! y &¢—°5 
/ ff / 
5j99° panteha dénd-a hévari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv,19 Compare, 4143 da ea hat pdjg 


44t tt 4 
tél, a hundred barrels of oi] ; AS 4&0 &* hat man-a kanaka, a hundred measures of wheat. 


Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in OS) —- 
2 Js gl . 
uk: e.g. 5 igh) saitin-uk koh, the Mount of Olives, lif., the olive-moant, 
(To be continued.) 





% This word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third declension, The others are not men: 
tioned by him, 
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DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHASOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FORCE.* 


BY M.A STEIN, Pu.D. 
I. — Personal Narrative. 


At the end of November, 1897, Major H. A. Deane, c.s.1., Political Agent, Swat, Dir, 
and Chitral, had been kind enough to call my attention to the opportunity which the punitive 
expedition, then under consideration against the tribes of Bunér, would offer for the exsmina- 
tion of the antiquarian remains of that territory. Bunér, as that portion of the ancient Udyana 
which had hitherto been wholly inaccessible, and as the place from which a number of Major 
Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown characters had been obtained, could reasonably be 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archwological exploration. I was hence eager 
to avail myself of the occasion. 


Thanks largely to Major Deane’s recommendation and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon'ble Mr. Dane, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and my friend 
Mr. Maynarp, the Junior Secretary, my application to be deputed with the Malakand Field 
Force during its operations in Bunér was readily approved of by the Hon’ble Sin Macxworrtn 
YOUNG, K.C.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The Local Government agreed to 
bear the expenses connected with my deputation. On the 29th December, when retarning 
from a short archeological Christmas tour in the Swat Valley, I received at Hoti-Mardan 
telegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanctioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the instructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day at 
Kunda Camp Major-General Sir Brnpon BuLoop, K.c.B., Commanding the Malakand Field 
Force, who very kindly assured me of his assistance in connection with the proposed archgolo- 
gical survey. He also informed me of the early date fixed for the commencement of the 
operations against Bunér. I had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annual 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the arrangements 
for my camp outfit and for a Surveyor from the Public Works Department who was to 
accompany me. 


On the afternoon of the 4th January 1898 I left Lahore after assisting at the Convocation 
held under the presidency of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of the 
University, Starting from Nowshera Station on the following morning I caught up on the 
same day General Blood’s Division while encamped at Katlang on its march towards the Banér 
border. Heavy rain on the preceding day had made the air remarkably clear. As I passed 
through the breadth of the great valley which forms the ancient Gandhara, the barren 
mountain ranges enclosing it on the north and south stood out with a boldness reminding me 
of classical regions. Irom Mardan to Katlang the rugged Pajja Range, which in its secluded 
straths and nooks hides a number of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front. On 
a small spar descending from this range, which is passed to the east of the road close to the 
village of Jamalgarhi, the ruins of the large Buddhist monastery came into view, which was 
excavated here by General Cunningham. I was unable to re-visit these interesting remains 
for want of time, but was informed that numerous injured torsos of statues which had been 
brought to light by those diggings, still cover the ground in several of the Vihara Courts. 


At Katlang I was joined by Faz! [lahi, Draftsman, from the office of the Executive Engineer, 
Peshawar, who was to act as my Surveyor. There I found also Shérbaz, Jamadar of Swit 
Levies, and Kator Shah, a Miao from Shahbazgarhi, whom Major Deane had kindly sent to 
accompany me to Bunér and to assist me by their local knowledge. 


* This Report was submitted to the Government of the Panjab on the 26th July, 1898, and has since becn 
printed by order of that Government. It is reprinted here with the kind permission of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
zovernor of the Punjab, as conveyed in letter No. 891, dated 19th December, 1898, of the Revenue Secretary to the 
Jocal Government,—~ M., A. S71. 
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Sanghau. — On the 8th January the force moved from Katlang to Sanghau, at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tangé Pass which had been selected asthe route for the advance into 
Buner. A reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed that the pass was 
held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards. Accompanying this reconnais. 
sance, [came in the narrow ravine through which the path leads, and about a mile and a 
half above Sanghau village, upon unmistakeable traces of an ancient road. I was able to 
examine these before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
several places where the present path runs along rocky cliffs high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rough but solid masonry. They resembled closely in 
their construction the walls over which the ancient so-called ‘‘ Buddhist” roads on the Malakand 
aud Shahkot Passes are carried in parts. Higher up in the defile the traces of this old road 
seem to be lost. At least I did not come across any on the following day either on the track 
chosen for the transport route or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 


When returning to the camp it was too late to examine closely the ruins which were point- 
ed out to me as those of ‘old Sanghau’ onaspur about 1} miles to the east of the village. 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dwelling-places, such 
as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides at various points of the Lower Swat 
Valley. About half a mile further in a north-easterly direction old remains are said to exist 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-conduit down to Sanghau 
village. A great deal of ancient Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined sites near Sanghan, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced, 


The night passed in camp at Sanghan, and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
‘‘sniping ” which was attributed by competent judges to ‘loyal’ subjects of that neighbourhood. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Tangé Pass was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathans, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXth Regiment, Punjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on the west, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P, I. Regiments carried the naturally strong 
position of theenemy infront. I watched the interesting engagementfrom the spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the paszy, 
assoon as it had been taken. From that commanding height, circ. 3,8C0 feet above the sea, 
there opened a wide view over the western portion of Bunér bounded in the direction of Upper 
Swat by Mounts I!m and Dosirri. 


Tange Pass. — Ata point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards from the saddle by which the mule-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of 
what was probably once a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable for a Jength of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen holding the pass had raised one of their main sangars on this very platform. The 
cathering of standards I had noticed near this spot in the early part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in force also by the most recent defenders of 
the pass. The heavy shell and shrapnell fire from the field and mountain batteries must 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 


The absence of other traces of old fortification on the ridge is easily accounted for 
by its extreme narrowness and the steepness of the cliffs on its western face. These cliffs 
themselves would form a sufficiently strong line of defence against any enemy not armed with 
modern guns. On the Tangé Pass there was thus neither room nor need for such extensive 
fortifications as can still be traced in ruins of evidently ancient date on the Malakand and 
Shahkot Passes. 


Accompanying the troops of the Ist Brigade which I still found on the crest of the pass, 
I reached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Bunér village belonging to the Salarzai tribe, situated in 
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the valley some two miles from the eastern foot of the pass, This small village formed our 
quarters — tight enough they were, considering that the village had to accommodate three 
regiments of infantry with a brigade staff, etc. — for that night and the next two days. The 
forcing of the pass had apparently putall thonght of open resistance to an end. This and 
the neighbouring villages were found completely deserted, but Jirgas of the Salarzai and other 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for terms. General Meiklejohn, Com- 
manding the Ist Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on the morning of the 8th 
January with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins plainly visible to the west 
vf Kingargalai on the spurssloping down into the valley. 


Ruins near Kingargalai. — The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated 
on a series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
valley leading to the north-west of Kingargalai towards the Nawedand Pass. They form the 
extreme offshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
already been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the ruins, lies at a distance of about 14 miles from Kingargalat, 


All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
found separate groups of ruined buildings, They are erected either where small level 
shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up terraces leaning against the hillside, Their 
general plan and construction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient dwelling places. 
The walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its construction that seen in the 
walls of the Takht-i Bahi Viharas and other ancient Gandhara ruins. Large rough slabs, of 
approximately equal height but irregular shape at the sides, are placed in regular courses. 
Sufficient space is left between them laterally to allow of tho insertion of small flat stones 
which are placed in little columns, filling the interstices. Vertically each course of slabs is 
separated fromthe next by a narrow band of small flat stones which are putin a single or 
double row and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of the slabs. 


This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in the Archeological Survey 
Reports, Volume V, is found in tbe walls of all ruins of pre-Muhammadan date througbout the 
territory of the old Gandhara and Udyana. It distinguishes them in a very marked fashion 
from all structures of modern origin which sbow invariably walls of smal] uncut stones set in 
mud plaster without any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of exceptional 
thickness, can easily be pulled down with a few strokes of the pick-axe, and when decayed 
leave after a few years nothing but shapeless heaps of loose stone and earth. The ancient 
walls on the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the test of time extremely 
well, particularly where an outer coating of plaster bas origivally protected them against 
atmospheric influences. This is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that I bave found among the 
ruined sites of Lower Swit walls of this construction still standing to a height of 30 feet and 
more. In some instances, too, such walls could be utilized for the foundation of portions of 
the modern fortifications erected at Malakand and Chakdara. 


The buildings which cover the above-described ridges vary considerably in size and plan. 
Those which occupy sites allowing of greater extension consist of a series of large chambers 
grouped round a central pile. This is generally raised above the level of the rest by a high 
base Of solid masonry. Plan J shows the disposition of a typical structure of this class which 
stands near the north-eastern extremity of the central] ridge above referred to. The interiors 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great extent by masonry which has fallen from the walls 
and roofs. The portions of the walls still standing reach in many places only a little above the 
level of this débris. It is thus impossible to indicate with certainty the position of the doors 
by which the several apartments must have communicated with each other. 
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In the case of this building the original level of the central rooms marked A, B,C, D 
seems to have been raised considerably above the ground, as their interior was found now 
to be nearly 12 feet higher than the rock on which the walls are based. As in the case of 
similar stractares examined in Swat, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid. The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rooms was through an 
opening higher up in the wall which could be reached from outside only by means of a ladder. 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with a view to defence, is still actually observed 
in the construction of most villuge watch-towers across the Afghan border. 








That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very positions chosen for them. The rocky spura 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as building sites except the facilities 
they offer for defence by their steepness and comparative inaccessibility. The crests of the 
ridges, which these buildings chiefly occupy, are nowhere lers than about 300 feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The inconvenience arising from this position in respect of the water- 
supply, etc., is so great that only an important consideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it, At the same time it deserves to be noted that these buildings are everywhere standing © 
at such a distance from each other that at a time, when firearms were unknown, none could be 
said to be commanded by its neighbour. It looks as if the condition of inter-tribal feud and 
rivalry which make each man of substance in the average trans-border village watch his 
neighbour as a likely foe, had already been realized in a far earlier period. 


The position which these buildings occupy and the succession of terraces cn which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appearance of small castles than of ordinary 
dwelling places. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-sides at numerons old sites of the Swat Valley, like Landake, Batkhéla, Katgala, 
etc. As a distinctive feature, however, it must be mentioned that I have not come across, 
either among the ruins near Kingargalai or elsewhere in Bunér, the semi-circular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the Swit ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 


To the west of the spur, which, amongst other ruins, bears that shown in Plan J, there runs 
another smaller ridge, which, with its western ecrap, faces the side valley of Manéra. Along the 
narrow neck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description. The ground- 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate JJ. On the opposite 
side of the Manodra Nullab and further up on the hill-sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, I could see other groups of ruined buildings. But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Buneér soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. 


Ruins near Tange Pass. — Moving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to Kingargalai. These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already described. Still further to the east 
at the point where the main valley of Kingargalai is joined by the one leading to the foot of 
the Tangé Pass, there is a small low spur which has been used as an old building site. At its 
very end and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
rain of which a plan is given on Plate IJ below. Its peculiar feature is a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rough stones set in layers. The height of 
the mound is about 11 feet, including the base. 


It appears probable that we have in this mound the remains of a small Stipa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tour in Bunér, it has escaped 
being dug into by treasure-seekers. Adjoining the base to the east there are four rectangular 
rooms of which the wallscan yet clearly be traced. Their construction is exactly the same as 
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that of the walls in the buildings already described. On the floor of the two front rooms 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displaced. The Pathan 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at once suspected a hiding 
place. By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with their bayonets they soon 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured each about 5 feet square and 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found filled with grain and 
small household property which some neighbouring villagers had evidently deposited there 
in anticipation of our invasion. There can be little doubt as to these wells having originally 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Smal] underground store-rooms of this kind bave 
been found under the ruins of the Takht-i Bahi monastery and elsewhere. 


On either side of the short valley running to the foot of the Tange Pass I noticed several 
rained buildings perched high up on isolated cliffs and ridges. They appeared to be similar 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Nawedand and Menora, But the shortness of the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number and position 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the west of Kingargalai must 
have been a place of some importance in pre-Muhammadan times. This is easily accounted 
for by its position on the routes tothe Tangé and Nawcdand Passes, which both represent 
important lines of communication, The latter pass in particular, which from allaccountsseems 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very convenient route to the valley of 
Bazdarra in the west, From this again the Yusufzai plain to the south as well as the Shahkdt, 
Chirit and Mora Passes leading into Lower Swat can be reached without difficulty. In this 
connection Imay mention that a coin of Ooemo Kadphises (circ. Ist Century B. c.), kindly 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry Regiment, was picked 
up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a smal] cave on the hill-side 1ising behind the 
village. 


I was unable to ascertain the loca] name, if any, given by the present inhabitants to the 
ruins described. The whole population of the valley had fled on the day of the fight on the 
Tangé Pass, and was still keeping with such cattle as they had managed to save, on the top of 
the high hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the occasion, which had thrown 
Bunér temporarily open, was not the best for collecting local traditions regarding ruined sites 
from the Pathan inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country themselves and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give more 
information than that conveyed by the designation ‘‘ Kapir kandare” (“‘ Kafir ruins”). This is 
bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains. 


Ruins near Nansor. — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the Ist 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was being improved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as Bampokha, 
which the colamn marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. Buta 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nanser as the limit of my reconnaissance. This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opening to the south- 
west, Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the range tothe north. Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and found, at a height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masonry along 
the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet. 


A short distance above, and connected with it by much decayed parallel walls, is a 
larger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, a cheval across the 
ridge. It measures 45 feet from east to west and 20 from north to south. Its top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt as 
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to this structure having once served the purposes of defence, The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials have 
decayed long ago. The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 


From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Nansér, evidently bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first flight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village, The sight of my small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause afresh stampede of the village folk. When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village. 


One Spingiro (‘greybeard’), however, knew of aruined ‘ guméaz’ (dome, circular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stipas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
his guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the Manora Nallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my guide that the gumbaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in reality 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bazdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening was manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day. I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Buner hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that I may before long have an opportunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouring localities to the south of the Shahkot and Mora Passes. 


Juvur.— On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Ilm. The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampodkha, where the 
stream which comes from Kingargalai is met by the one flowing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching Bampokha the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with ruined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampokha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains. A 
short distance beyond Bampokha the route turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm comes promi- 
nently into view. This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most parts of Western Bunér and forms the boundary of 
the latter towards Upper Swat. Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount IIm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karakar Pass, the favourite route of communication between Buneér and Swat. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of Juvur. 


Here the population had not entirely fled, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the troops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been reported to me near the village of 
Charrai, situated about two miles to the north-east. But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spur descending from I]m and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, I found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as Laka 
Tiga. 

Returning thence to Charrai, I ascended the narrow gorge, through which the stream of 
Charrai flows, to an open well-wooded glen known only by the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘defile ; small valley’). Tangai, which is separated from the Juvur Valley by a low 
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watershed, lies in a direct line about 2} miles to the north-east of Juvur. Along the slopes 
of the little spurs, which enclose the glen like an amphitheatre, ] found numerous traces of old 
habitations. Their walls and terraces were generally far more decayed than those of the ruins 
near Kingargalai. This is in all probability due to the thick jungle which covers this site. 
The series of fine springs which issue at the foot of the hil]-slopes and feed the Charrai stream 
explains sufficiently the presence of so many ancient dwelling places in this secluded nook of 
the mountains. 


Rock sculptures near Juvur. — Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre 
described, toa height of about 300 feet above the little plain at the bottom of the glen, 
I reached the rock-cut images of which one of my Juvur informants had told me. The remnants 
of old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock which bears these relievos. The 
south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly vertical surface about 33 feet long and 30 feet 
high ; on it a tripartite niche has been cut out toa depth of 34 inches. It measures 6 feet 
9 inches in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is about 5 feet above the ground. In the 
centre of the niche 1s a well-carved relievo figure of Siva, 4 feet 6 inches high, showing the 
god seated, with his left leg reaching below the seat and the left hand holding the club. On 
either side of this central image is a smaller figure about 2 feet 9 inches high representing a 
god seated with crossed legs. The one on the proper left holds in the left hand a lotus on a 
stalk, and evidently represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, which has become 
more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended for Brahman, All three 
figures are surmounted by halos. 


There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior to the Muhammadan invasion; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date, This may be concluded with good reason 
from the boldness and good proportions still observable in the design of the relievos, notwith- 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions, To the damage caused 
by atmospheric influences has been added some chipping done by mischievous hands apparently 
not so very long ago. Treasare-seekers seem also to have recently been at work here as shown 
by some small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest attaching to these 
sculptures, I regret that no photograph could be obtained of them. They are approached only 
by a narrow ledge some 8 feet broad, and the rock below them falls off with great steepness. 
The carvings are thus visible only for one standirg immediately before them or from some con- 
siderable distance, 


The purely Hindn character of these rock sculptures and of those subsequently examined at 
Bhai near Padshah is a point deserving special notice. It is an additional proof of the fact that 
Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference made to it in our written records — the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the predominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely associated with all popular features of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is fully supported by what other evidence is at 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of 
the later Kushans down to the last ‘Hindu Shihiyas,’ show an almost unbroken succession of 
Hindu, and more particularly Saiva, devices. 


Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west, I obtained a good view of the 
Karakar Pass and the valley leading up to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more ruins in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky hill known as Nil 
Dérai, which flanks the road from Tangai to Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient walls supporting terraces and with masses of débris which 
evidently belonged to higher structures now completely decayed. These walls stretch up to 
the very top of the hill which forms a smal] plateau of irregular shape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All round the top founda- 
tions of old walls could be traced, by means of which the available space had been enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on the slopes of the higher hill 
known as Ghénd, which faces Nil Dérai on the western side of the defile leading to Tangai. 








On the following day, the 12th January, General Meiklejohn’s colnmn marched from 
Javur to Tursak by the shortest route which lies in the valley drained by the Charrai stream. 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Tursak independently by a more circuitous 
route. This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Giraras, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Banér between Bampokha and Tursak, 


Girarai. — Girarai I found to be situated about 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur ina 
broad open valley which leads to the Girtirai and Banjir Passes in the west. About half way 
I noticed ruins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. I could not spare time for their inspection. The locality is 
known as Lakhta. In Girarai itself, which is a village of some sixty houses, the only ancient 
remain I could trace, was a fine ornamented slab built into the noith wall of the ‘Sira Masjid.’ 
Its lotus ornament shows in design and execntion closs affinity to the decorative motives of 
Gandhara sculptures. Though it was evident that this slab had been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiries failed to elicit any indication of its 
place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on this point was that 
they had come to the place only six years ago when the last redistribution of villages had 
taken place among the Salarzai clan, The custom here referred to of redistributing at fixed 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of aclan by drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, allthrough Bunér. It might in itself account to a great extent for the scantiness of local 


traditions. 

There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the ruins about which I had heard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Khan Kofe (‘ Ali Khan’s huts’), about 
13 miles to the west of Girfrai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girfrai and Kingargalai. Conspicuous ruins of buildings and terraces, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several sma]l spurs which descend here into the 
valley. The best preserved are on a spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge 
through which the direct route to Kingargalai leads. 


At the eastern foot of this spur is a narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
stretching between the bed of the Girfrai stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge. 
On this strip of ground I came upon several circular mounds which are undoubtedly the ruins 
of Stipas. The one in the centre still rises to a height of about 20 feet above the ground-level. 
It has been dug into apparently some time ago by treasure-seekers, The excavation they 
effected shews the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is built, Around it are 
remains of walls indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. The wall facing west 
can be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet. About 20 yards to the 
south-west from this Stipa is another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed. The remaining 
portion of the level ground to the east is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all 
probability mark the site of votive Stipas of modest dimensions, Regarding a probable identi- 
fication of this site, I must refer to the explanations given below in Section II of this Report. 


After returning from Ali Khan Kote and GirSrai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
ground at the northern foot of the hills which separate Girfrai and Bampokha. About one 
mile to the east of Girfrai I noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and overgrown by 
jungle, on a flat terrace-like plot of ground projecting frcm the hill-side. They seemed 
to belong to a large square enclosure with a stitipa-like mcund in the centre. After crossing the 
broad valley in which tho stream coming from the western slopes of Mount Ilm flows down 
towards Bampokha, I struck the road which leads in the valley of the Barandu River from 
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Bampokha down to Tursak. The dry alluvial plateaus passed along the left bank of the river, 
the bold and fairly well-wooded ranges to the right towards the Pirsai and Malandri Passes, 
and the fine view of snowy mountains far off in the Indus direction, — they all reminded me 
forcibly of scenery I had seen in Kashmir. 


Tursak. — Close to the north of the road and at a distance of about 23 miles from Tursak, 
I found a large square mound rising to about 13 feet above the ground. The late hour of the 
day at which this site was reached permitted only a rapid examination. It showed that 
the whole mound was artificial, constructed of rough layers of stone, with masses of débris, 
apparently from fallen walls, over them. The corners of the mound lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-east face, which was more clearly traceable, measured on the top 
about 100 feet. At the south corner are the remains of a small circular mound which evident- 
ly was once @ Stiipa. To the south of the latter again, and outside the square, rises another 
circular mound about 18 feet high, which seems to have been connected with the quadrangular 
terrace by means of a narrow platform. The position of these mounds is such that the struc- 
tures marked by them must have been when intact conspicuous objects far up and down the valley. 
The obligation of arriving in camp before nightfall forced me to leave these interesting remains 
far too soon. I had hoped that it would become possible to revisit them subsequently from 
Tursak, In this, however, I was disappointed. It was dark before I reached the camp pitched 
outside Tursak, 


On the following morning (138th January) a column composed of half the Brigade marched 
from Tursak to the valley of Padsh&h in the north. As this move appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for approaching localities on Mount Iim from which Major Deane’s agents had 
previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided to accompany it. Before starting 
I paid a visit to Tursak village with a view to tracing there the original of the small inscription 
which I bad published from a cloth impression as No. 27 in my paper on Major Deane’s 
inscriptions.!. The note which accompanied this impression described it as taken from “an 
inscription on a stone in the wall of the house of a Mulla, Tursak in Bunér, It is said to have 
been taken originally from some old ruins with other stones for building purposes.” 


On entering the village I soon realized the peculiar difficulties with which the search for 
detached inscriptions in Bunér has proved to be attended. Neither of the two guides, with 
whom Major Deane’s kind forethought had provided me, knew anything as regards this 
inscription. I was thus forced to fall back upon enquiries among the few inhabitants who had 
not deserted their homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to the 
particular Mulla’s house the walls of which must be supposed to contain this little epigraphical 
relic. Tursak is a very large village, in fact the biggest in Bunér, and boasts among its 
population of not less than twelve Mullas. It was with difficulty that I got half a dozen of 
these Mullis’ houses pointed out to me. But the search which I made in succession in these 
deserted dwellings proved fruitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 


The walls in the houses examined, like those in most villages or dwellings in Bunér, are 
built of rubble and are covered in large portions with rough plaster. In several of the houses 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the entrance court-yard, indicative of the 
comparative ease of the owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the wall 
surface calling for examination, In order to secure a reasonable chance of discovering here a 
small stone, the exposed surface of which, as shown by the impression, does not measure more 
than 8 by 6 inches, it would have been necessary to scrape the walls of the plaster wherever it 
seemed recent, and to devote altogether to this search far more time than actual conditions 
permitted. The cursory inspection of half a dozen houses and the repeated attempts to elicit 
information from such inhabitants as the sepoys of my escort managed to get hold of, had 
already cost me more than an hour when I turned at last my back on the lonely alleys of 
Tursak to start on the march towards Padshah. 


1 See Journal of theAsiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, Part I., page 4 
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Padshah. — The route leads first to the north through an open fertile valley, which is 
watered by the stream coming from Charrai. Skirting the foot of the high Jeffar hill, the 
road then turns to the north-east and ascends a low watershed near the village of Burjo 
Khana. Here an extensive view opened embracing the greater part of the fine broad valley of 
Padshah and the whole of the high mountain range to the north, between the peaks of Ilm and 
Dosirri. The streams which drain this portion of the range on the south unite close to the 
village of Padshah, which thus by its very position is marked as a place of importance. It is 
the site of the holiest Muhammadan shrine in Buuer, the Ziarat of Pir Baba Sahib; it had 
on this account been singled out for a visit by General Meiklejohn’s column. I had caught up 
the latter near Burjo Khana and rode ahead with its advance guard of Guides Cavalry to close 
Padshah village, which was reached after a march of about 9 miles from Tursak. 


The large Jirgis of the Gadazai tribe, which soon made their appearance before the 
Political Officer, showed that, notwithstanding rnmours to the contrary, resistance was not 
to be expected at this sacred spot either. The troops were accordingly ordered to halt at Bhat, 
about two miles before Padshab, and to return to the main valley below Tursak on the day 
following. These dispositions made it clear to me that my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Ilm, which had yielded the inscriptions already referred to, would be limited to the 
few remaining hours of the day. I was, therefore, glad to obtain permission to join in the 
reconnaissance which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Officer, with a mounted escort 
was pushing towards the Jowarai Pass to the north-west of Padshah. 


At Lagarpir, tbe first village reached, I was able to obtain accurate information as to the 
position of Miangam, where two of Major Deane’s inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal (Part I., 1898, Nos. 29 and 30), had been obtained. It is described as 
a small village occupied by Mtans or Saiyids who have given it its name. It is situated ona 
shoulder of the great spur which runs down from I]m Peak in a south-easterly direction. The 
designation Jlm-o-Mtanz (‘ Centre of Ilm”) which is used in the notes of Major Deane’s agents 
indifferently with Miangam for the place of origin of these inscriptions, does not seem to be known 
asa localterm. It describes, however, accurately enough the situation of the place, Asall my 
informants agreed in speaking of Miaingam as covered with snow at the time, it must evidently 
lie at a considerable altitude. 


Bishunai. — A rongh ride of about two miles over a very stony road along the stream 
which flows from the Jowarai Pass brought us close to the village of Bishunai. I had been 
particularly anxious to reach the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Buner type, of which impressions have been secured by Major Deane, are described as having 
been found on stones in the vicinity of this village. They have been published as Nos, 2-5 in 
M. Senart’s “ Notes d’ E pigraphie Indienne,” Fascic. V.3 


Having reached so near to the desired point, I felt all the more disappointed when 
i found that I should have to turn back again without being able to explore it. The 
escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain Todd was under orders to rejoin their 
squadron at Bhai in time toallow the latter to return to Tursak the same evening, The 
time, which remained after the hurried ride up the valley, would barely allow of the ten minutes 
halt on the road which was required by Captain Todd to sketch the main topographical 
features of the Pass in front of us. A visit to Bishunai village, which lies a short distance off 
the road to the north, could under these circumstances not be thought of, still less a search 
for the inscriptions referred to. For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely afford me compensation. The valley which leads up to 
the watershed towards Upper Swat, being flanked by snow-covered spurs from Ilm and Dosirri 
and well-wooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 





3 See “‘ Les récentes découvertes du Major Deane,” Journal asiatique, 1894. 
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_ Returning to Padshah as fast as the tired horses could bear us, we passed close to the 
Ziarat of Pir Baba Sahib, hidden in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and other trees. <A 
general order previously. issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
famous Muhammadan shrine of Bunér. But the accounts subsequently given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine erected at 
his resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 


The Ziarat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the sonth-western slopes of Dosirri, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Padshah Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition of the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindu traders (Khattris) settled there, Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany me to the camp at Bhai. I was 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Buner Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 


Tirthas on Ilm. — From evidence which I hope to discuss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Banias, resident in Swat and Bunér, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popula- 
tion which had remained in these valleys after the Pathan invasion. Neither they themselves 
nor their Afghan masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical tribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. In view of this circumstance it may safely 
be assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Bunér Hindus are now directed, 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity. 


The most popular of these pilgrimage places seem to be the Amarakunda spring and the 
Ram Takht, both situated on Mount Im, The sacred spring appears to lie close to the main 
summit of the mountain and on its southern face. Remains of an ancient enclosure or building 
are said to be visible near it, The Ram Takht (‘ Rama’s throne’) is described as an ancient 
walled platform about two miles distant from the Amarakunda and on the northern slope of 
Mount Ilm towards the Swat Valley. It is visited by the pilgrims in conjunction with the 
Amarakunda on Sundays falling in the month of Jyaishtha, Sraiddha ceremonies are performed 
at both spots by the accompanying Purohitas, who are said to possess also some account 
(mahatmya) of the legends connected with the Tirthas, Of the few Purohita families of Bunér 
there are one or two settled at Padshah and at Gokand, a village situated some distance further 
to the north towards Dosirri, But these had fled. I was in consequence unable to ascertain 
the particular legends which are supposed to account for the sacredness of these spots. 


The night from the 18th to the 14th January was passed in bivonac with General 
Meiklejohn’s force in the fields near Bhai village. The troops were to march next morning 
down to Elai in the Barandu Valley by the direct route leading along the Paidshah stream, As 
the information collected by me did not point to remains of interest likely to be found in this 
direction, I obtained permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional Head-Quartera 
Camp at Tursak, the neighbourhood of which I had not been able to examine previously. 
Before, however, starting on the march back to Tursak, I was induced by information given to 
me regarding certain carved images to ascend the rocky hillside which rises immediately above 
Bhai to the north-west. 


Remains near Bhai. — About half a mile from the village and at an elevation of circ. 200 
feet above it, I came upon the remains of two Stipas on a narrow terrace which juts out from 
the hillside. They are situated close to 2 spring known by the name of Juryurat and appear 
now as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. The Stipa immediately 
to the south of the spring shows a square base, the south-east face of which measures 
about 50 feet. The height of the whole mound is about 30 feet, but seems to have been once 
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considerably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. About one hundred yards 
further to the west rises another small Stipa, Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
and shows clearly on its west face the consecutive courses of masonry. The base can no 
longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
about 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stiipas. 


After climbing some 300 feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
by my Gujar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificially enlarged. Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I found a much-effaced group of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smaller seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo group 
is about 5 feet, and the height of the central] figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
group there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot inheight. Asall 
these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I could not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended torepresent, Jn general style and treat- 
ment these relievos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculptures of Charrai described above. 


Environs of Tursak. — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous route 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a mounted escort in General 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examination of the neighbourhood. The position which 
Tursak occupies shows great natural adyantages. The main valley of Bunér opens there first to 


greater width and is crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper. 


Swat with much-frequented passes Jeading down to the Rustam Valley, It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest placein Bunér. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation, 


In the first place my attention was attracted by 9 series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
places visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jaffar hill which overlook Tursak 
on the north-east. They sppeared in form and construction to resemble closely the fortified 
buildings examined near Kingargalai, Juvur, etc. Butas they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, I was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the valley stretching east and sonth 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anrapur, situated on the southern bank of the Baranda 
River about two miles below Tursak. From there the fertile and well-wooded valley could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 


Stipa of Gumbatai, — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
to the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ruined site with a Stipa and remains of a 
monastery. The former accounts for the name Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumbat 
(or Gumbas) being the ordinary designation among Afghans of any ruined building of circular 
shape, whether a Stiipa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Elai and down the 
valley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
rapid survey to atilize the following day for their exploration, I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about 1} miles distant to the north-west by the direct road. 


General Siz Binpon Boop, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
trial excavations at this site. Accordingly on the following morning (January 15th), when the 
Tursak Camp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Rega, I proceeded with 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, which the Officer Com- 
manding Royal Engineers could spare from road-making work, to the site of Gumbatat. 
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The ruins as shown in the site plan on Plate No. [II oceupy a broad open glen at the 
south fuot of the Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains 
now visible above ground form two distinct groups. The larger one lies on asmalt terrace-like 
plain at the very entrance of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the river banks- 
The second group, about 100 feet higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
steep slope is broken by a small projecting spur. 


At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stipa which in its present state of 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 55 feet in diameter at its present base 
and circ. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Stupa mound in the west 
is flanked on the north and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
court (marked 4 ; see detailed plan, Plate IV). Attached to the west end of each wall is a small 
circular structure containing a round chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is left above ground 
of the walls of these round structures. But from their position and size it can be assumed with 
great probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the ruined 
monasteries of Guniar (Lower Swat), ‘lakht-i Bahi, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 


The two walls referred to extend on the east only up toa line which would pass through 
the centre of the Stipa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Stipa, 
nor of any other structure which could have served to close the Court A on this side. The 
opposite or west side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great quadrangular court 
(shown as B in plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the circular 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approaehed by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stiipa, is remarkable for its size and the massive construction of its 
walls, It forms nearly a square measuring inside 1385 feet in width and 136 feet in length. 
The walls now traceable above the ground show strangely enough a striking difference in 
thickness. Whereas they are only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they measure fully 
16 feet in the south and 15 feet in the east. It is probable that this difference must be 
explained by the thicker walls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
cells, such as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhara monasteries and of 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 feet 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of débris, the point could be definitely settled only by excavations, 


As evidence probably pointing in this direction it may be mentioned that whereas the 
outside faces of the south and east walls can yet be traced quite clearly rising in many places 
to 6 or 7 feet above the outside ground level, this is possible only at a few spots‘in the case of 
the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due to the greater decay to which the construc- 
tion of hollow spaces like the supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the walls 
facing inside, The construction of the walls throughout was found to resemble closely that 
described above in connection with the Kingargalai ruins. But the size of the stones used was 
on the whole larger. 


In the north-east corner of Court B there are walls joining at right angles the north and 
east enclosing walls, They may have served to form a separate small chapel-court or dwelling- 
place. A similar but smaller structure can be traced near the south-west corner of the court. 


The second group of ruins higher up the hillside shows in front a walled-up terrace, 
about 60 feet broad, with a circular structure on one side similar to the ‘chapels’ flanking the 
. Stipa Court A. Behind the terrace are the remains of walls forming chambers of no great 
size, About half-way between the two groups of ruins I traced an insolated block 
of masonry about 20 feet square forming a terrace, the original destination of which cannot be 
surmised with any certainty. A small mound of débris lying near its centre may possibly mark 
the position of a little votive Stipa. 
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Excavation at Gumbatai. — After making a general survey of the remains here briefly 
described, I turned my attention to the Stipa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to a height of about 80 feet above the 
present ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stipa was constructed has 
evidently been used since a long time as@ convenient quarry. On the north face rogular 
courses of large blocks could still be clearly distinguished ; the other sides of the mounds are 
hidden by large masses of débris. No clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape of 
the upper portion of the Stipa. 


The centre of the mound has been dag into from above to a depth of about 10 feet. 
Judging from the comparatively thin growth of jungle on the south face where most of the 
materials then extracted had been thrown down, the digging could not have been done many 
years ago. The treasure-seekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
labours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stiipas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 


In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stipa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the court, I had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court 4 and at the foot of the Stipa mound to the west. At the 
latter place the Sappers after working throogh about 3 feet of débris came upon @ solid block 
of closely grained stucco which when cleared was seen to mark the corner of a square platform. 
The exact spot at which this corner was struck is marked by c on the plan. The block forms 8 
square of 9 inches, with a height of 13 inches. It is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to face nearly due west and south. That this was the original position of the block was. 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 


The little stucco pilaster is ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings. These project 
about l inch beyond the flat middle portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relievo and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stucco-block 
eould be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches, Its top forms a square of 1} feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
mouldings to a total breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner and towards the Stipa for a distance of about 5 feet a masonry wall was laid 
bare running flush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster and its base. Fragments of stucco 
were found sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that this 
wall was decorated similarly to the above described corner. 


From the position occupied by this wall, as shown on the plan, it will be clear thatit could 
not have formed part of a square basement of the whole Stipa. It is more likely to have belong- 
‘ed to some platform raised by the side of the Stiipa and possibly on the basement of the latter. 
Such a platform might by the analogy of the examples presented in the ruins of Takht-i Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi and other Gandhira monastaries (see Arch. Survey Reports, V., pl. vii, xiv) be con- 
jectured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stupa. In support 
of this conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wall was unearthed. Near the west entrance of the court the present ground level 
seemed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench carried down to a depth of fully 
five feet, failed to reach there the original ffoor of the court. The accumulation of débris must 
be supposed to have been even greater immediately round the Stipa. There is thus reason to. 
assume that the real base of the Stipa is yet buried at some depth below the platform brought 
to light. This will also explain why the ornamented stucco-pilaster remained the only piece of 
sculptared work unearthed during this brief excavation. 


_ Blai.—I regret all the more the very limited extent of the excavations made, as the expla- 
nations given below, (see Part II.) will show that these ruins may be identified with great pro- 
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bability with a sacred site of considerable fame described by the Chinese pilgrims. The Sapper 
detachment had orders to follow at no great distance the rear guard of the column which was 
moving down the valley to Dagar. The men were accordingly obliged to stop digging early in 
the afternoon. I myself left Gumbatai some hours later after completimg the survey of the 
ruins, in order to rejoin General Meiklejohn’s Camp at Réga. I first marched in the fertile 
plain by the left bank of the Barandu River to a point about two miles lower down the valley. 
From there the village of Elai, picturesquely situated in the angle formed by the Baranda and 
Padshah rivers, could clearly be seen. From the hillside above Elai some small inscribed 
stones, now in the Lahore Museum, have been picked up by Major Deane’s agents. According 
to the information supplied to him there were no ruins near, The distinct view of the hill 
slopes with which I had to content myself, also failed to show me any ruined buildings above 
ground, 


I then crossed to the right river bank and followed a track leading over an arid alluvial 
plateau to a point about two miles distant from Elai where the river passes through a remark- 
ably narrow gorge of sandstone rocks known as the Surwat Khandau. <A short distance below 
this gorge the road to Karapa and the south-eastern portion of the valley known as Panjpao 
turns off to the right. It ascends a narrow and steep defile which cuts through the rocky range 
of high hills lining here the south or right bank of the Barandu River. Throngh the whole of 
the gorge, which is about three-fourths of a mile long, there leads a fairly broad path fit for 
laden animals. It is cut either into the rock or carried on walled-up foundations of ancient 
masonry along the cliffs. 


Karapa Road. — This road, which in its constrnction, resembles closely the ancient roads | 
over the Malakand and Shahkot Passes already mentioned, goes back undoubtedly to pre- 
Mubammadan times. It may safely be taken as an indication of an important route having led 
already at that period through the Karapa defile. The latter is crossed by the direct lines of 
communication connecting the Malandri and Ambela Passes with the central portion of Buner 
and hence with Paidshah and the other routes into Upper Swat. The above-named passes must 
have at all times attracted traffic. They give access to the old trade emporium marked hy the 
site of the present Rustam,’ and tothe important ancient route leading to the east of the Indus 
vid Udabhanda (Waihand, Und) and Taxila. The evident care bestowed on the construction of 
a road through the difficult defile which falls into the dirgct line continuing those rontes to the 
north, is thus easily accounted for. 


After crossing this defile the large village of Karapa was passed at the edge of the Panjpio 
plain. Proceeding about two miles further to the south-east J reached after nightfall] the 
village of Réga, nestling at the entrance of a side-valley, and the camp established there. The 
village had been singled opt for a visit of General Meiklejohn’s Brigade as the home of the 
** Mad Faqir’’ whose fanatical preaching had been the immediate canse of last summer’s rising 
sin Lower Swit, the siege of Malakand, and the events that followed. After assisting in the 
early morning of the 16th January at the destruction of the Fagir’s house and mosque which 
were blown pp and burned, I proceeded to the examination of the ancient remains reported to 
me in the vicinity of Sunigram. Major Deane had already previously heard of them through 
one of his agents. As this agent (Shérbaz) now actually accompanied me, I had no difficulty 
in finding the rnins referred to. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NAUGAZA TOMBS. the virtues of the tomb known as Naugaz Nagop 
Wira reference to the note on Naugaza Tombs, | in the Intabaldi Fort in NW agpur, at which wishes 
ante, Vol. XXV. p. 204, I well remember my | of the worshippers were supposed to be granted. 
mother relating to me about fifteen years ago M. N. VENKETSwaxl. 
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A THEDRY OF USIVEBS9L GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 
‘ y S.! 
r eae OF RS AGE LANGUAGES. 
BY B. C. TEMPLE. 

I N reviewing lately for the Royal Asiatic Society Mr. Portman’s Notes on the Languages 
of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had used a pamphlet 
of my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled ‘‘ A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,” which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 


a@ general idea of languages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those on 
whose structure modern European Grammar is based. 





I also pointed out that the pampblet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, on an old work of 1877 and 
certain MSS. by myself and Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech. Mr. Ellis explained 
that in order to adequately represent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, “‘ we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflexional translation,’’ and he asked me 
accordingly if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninflected 
language.” This, and the further consideration that since every human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
One could find them out, led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory on 
logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions 
and ite terms. 


Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox grammatical teaching, and I 
tound that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
a compromise between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined to revert again to the subject, and to give 


_ @ more extended view of the theory than was then possible. 


With these few introductory remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 
ing with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testing 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fashion 
of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an entire story, as given 
by Mr. Portman, vis., The Andaman Fire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 
of the theory itself. 


Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up the theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Grammars ended, viz., at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. Clearly, 
then, a sentence may consist of one or more expressionsof a meaning or ‘ words,’ which I 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of two separate parts — 
the subject, t. e., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, 2. e., the dis- 
cussion or communication, And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain principal and additional words. 


This leads to the argument that the components of asentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 





2 From J. B, « 8., 1809. 
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the danger which, with proper atteniion to the Land, will apprize ships of their danger before 
they approach it too close. The Ledge is situated in Latitude 11° 0’ 7° N. and bears from the 
South end of the Great Andaman? EK. 16° S. distant 17 Leagues. It is of small extent with 
high Breakers on it, and some parts are Visible after the Surfs. 


Your Lordship’s Commands relating to the Andamans being executed, our stock being 
exhausted and several of the people having disorders (contracted at Calcutta) which required 
assistance, I determined to proceed immediately for this Island, and arrived here the 8rd 
Instant. I have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our sick 
will be fit for duty again in a few days, when I shall proceed directly for Acheen in order to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a little to theSouthward of it, which Mr. Light has 
informed me of. He is also to give me a Letter to the King of Acheen, which I have no doubt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessary examination. 


By the middle or end of June I expect to quit the Coast of Sumatra and to arrive at 
Calcutta in July, when I shall have the honoar of laying before Your Lordship, a more detailed 
account of the service with particular Plans of the Harbours and a General Chart of the whole 
Survey. 

I have, etc., (Sd.) Archibald Blair. 
No. II. 
Henry Dundas to W. W. Grenville, 1790, August 19. Donira Lodge. 


‘Mr. Robert Blair, who writes the enclosed, is professor of practicalastronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and best philosophers 
you ever knew. The letter he sends to me is from his brother, the officer who you will recollect 
to have been employed in the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
such sanguine expectations. The letter is proper for your perueal in every point of view, but 
I send it on account of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis. It is 
more recent than any thing I have seen. Perhaps there is more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, but nothing official bas reached me of so late a date on the subject.” 


2 Enclosures :— 


Number 1.— Robert Blair to Henry Dundas 1790, August 6. 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


‘‘T should still have delayed writing, if it were not for a letter which I have just received 
rom my brother, and which I use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
farther information concerning an object, about whose importance such sanguine hopes are, and 
I hope justly, entertained. As I know howreadily you will overlook any impropriety in giving 
a hint on a subject of which you are so much better a judge, I shall also venture to mention a 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald’s letter. 


“ T have heard through a friend, who has long corresponded with Lieutenant Mears, that a 
proposal has been made to Government to send the convicts to one of the Sandwich Islands 
(which I believe the Lieutenant has purchased from the Natives) instead of sending them to 
New Holland. 


‘Might they not be conveyed at much less expence, and turned to much better account, if 
sent to colonise Chatham Island? The supply of Europeans which would thus be at hand, to 
recruit our military and naval armaments in India, seems alone to be an object of great magni- 
tude. The limited extent of the island, its proximity to the seat of Government, and the 
military force and fortifications necessary, at any rate, to protect the harbour, would effectually 
prevent their ever becoming troublesome. But J have said more than enough on a subject, 
which, if worth attending to, must have already occurred to you.” 


8 In the Genl. Chart the South extreme is named Rutland Island. 
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Wumber 3. — Archibald Blair, to Robert Blair, 1789, December 26. 
Port Cornwallis4 Chatham Island. 


“ Commodore Cornwallis arrived here the 19th, and seems perfectly satisfied that it is a 
place of infinite national importance. I have therefore little doubt but the Government of 
Bengal will instantly take the necessary steps to establish it as our principal naval port in 
India. He proposes to return here next south-west monsoon, and I have the satisfaction to 
perceive that he approves of what I have done. He quits this place soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall be left to execute his commands. The vessel I commanded proceeds to Calcutta with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 


“The soil is productive, the climate bealthy; we are well provided mtn fish, turtle from 
Diamond Island in great abundance, and vegetables from the Carnico 


Wo. III. 


An Account of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman 
Island,® by Mr. Patrick Stone, Master of His Majesty’s Ship Crown, 
received per Rodney, 9th June 1791. 


Directions for Sailing in, and out of the Harbour. — When you are between the North 
and South reefs you'll see far up the Harbour at the N. W. Coruer, two Points with a small 
Island between them ; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N. EK. 
you may turn in with the above Isle from Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it; to make — 
it better known you'll see a remarkable Tree on the left hand point, or the North end of Long 
Island, but indeed you may run into this Harbour with the greatest ease without Danger, only 
give every point a Birth about 2 Cables length and go the Northward of the little Isle, then 
haul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Southernmost point of the Harbours Mouth 
open with the next, aud Anchor on the West side of the little Isle : this is called the Outer 
Harbour. 


Marks for Anchoring. — This is such a good and fine Harbour, there are no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I would advise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, ’till they 
first Sound with their Boats — without it is the South Cove, which is the first Cove on the 
South side which is clean and clear of all Rocks ; You may Anchor in what Water you please, 
good holding Ground. 


Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, you may cut it alongside of the boats, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains and with a little trouble might be made 
very convenient. 


Provisions and Refreshments. — None to be had here at present as there is no Settle- 
ment, you may have Fish with the Seine or Hook and Line. 


Fortifications and Landing Places. — No Fortifications. You may Land any where 
here the Water being so smooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. 


Trade and Commerce, — Neither Trade or Commerce. The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of a Savage Disposition, and of a Small Stature. 


This Harbour lies in the Latitude 13° 24’ N. and Longitude 93° 20’ Et. It flows full and 
change at 9 o Clock and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tides. If coming from the 
Southward and bound into this Harbour, the first remarkable thing is‘the High Hill called 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land hereabouts or I believe the highest on the Island; at the 
foot of Saddle Hill is a Small Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen ’till you run 
in shore; but what makes it easily Known is a remarkable White Rock standing close to it, 
ss 

¢ (Now Port Blair, — Ep.] . 5 (Now Port Cornwallis. — Ep J 
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which at a Distance you will take for a large White Patch, on or near the Island; by this time 
you will see the Entrance of the Harbour, which is about 5 miles to the Northward of Craggy 
Island. The Land between the two is remarkable having two Hummocks and a Flat between ; 
the Northernmost Hummock stands on the South point of the Harbour. On the North side of 
the Entrance you will see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Rocks, but no Danger as they are always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. You will see in the Middle of the Harbour 
a little Isle with a Spit ranning from it S. W., but ran round the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor where you please; This smal] Island would be a fine place to plant Guns upon to defend 
the Harbour: There is a Channel on each side, but the North side is the Broadest and of course 
the best for Working ; This Harbour forms a long square ; at the East end isa long Isle lying 
N. and 8. which I call Long Island, between the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the 
Harbour is the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Islands, the first the largest, the 24 the next (which is the Island above mentioned as a mark to 
come in or go out by) the 3d the Smallest, from the N. W. point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 3d Isle runs a flat shoal of Mud which you must take care of, for you may have 8 fathoms, 
and the next cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W. of those Islands is nothing but a 
flat of soft mud; on any of the Three Islands I have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Wharfs, as you [have] 3} and 4 fathoms close to the Rocks, here you might have Storehouses 
and Hospitals. To the Eastward of the First Island you will see a round low flat Island, 
_ which 1 call round Jsland, between this and the above other Isles makes the Harbour which 
you may lye in what Water you please from 17 to 3 fathoms, From round Island runs to the 
Southward a Spit of Mud and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3 fathoms on it and 5 close 
to between this Island and the N. W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of Fresh 
Water and one large spring which may be cleared out with very little trouble where you may 
have Plenty of Good Water. The largest Ship in the Navy may Anchor within a Cables 
length of this place to Complete their Water. This Harbour is capable of containing a great 
number of Ships, and I think it may be made one of the best in the known World, it is 
commodious and roomy, very easily defended as there is no such thing as to attack it on the 
Land side or back part being surrounded with a large Shoal lake, or piece of Water, and it is 
surrounded again with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Course it must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harbours Mouth. 


No. IV. 


Abstract of Kyd’s Report relative to the Settlements at Prince of Wales’ 
Island and the Andamans; also his Report on the comparative 
length of the passages between Madras and Bengal and 
the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, 1795. 


I. — Major Kyd’s first part of a Report relative to the Settlements at Prince 
of Wales’ Island and the Andamans, dated the 4th March, 1795. 


P, 2, — One of the principal objects of his visit to Prince of Wales’ Island was to enable 
him to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in his mind respecting the comparative advan- 
tages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans as a Port of refitment and refreshment for 
the Navies of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Island, [i. e. Penang] which he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in 1787, 


P. 8. — Takes a short view of what has hitherto been done by Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets tothe Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to 
prevent in future that great loss of the most valuable period of the Year for Naval operations, 
which has heretofore been sustained by the Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to 
Bombay to repair. 
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P, 4. — Lacam’s Plan of new Harbour proposed in 1774 or 5 proved to be totally imprac- 
ticable. 

P. 5. — Next Plan was that at Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786. 

P. 7, — The next was the Andamans in 1788. 


P, 8. — Commodore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis, and the Settlement was completely effected in 1793. 








P. 9. — But Kyd observes that he never at any period found occasion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Islands, . 
as delivered in his Report of the last place in 1787. 


P. 11. — Description of the Andamans, 
P. 16, — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Year, from December to March. 


P. 17, — About the middle of April the rains begin to fall, ’till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls, 


P. 18. — Generally tempestuous for 7 Months, 


Pp. 19. — Of the immense quantity of Rain — double the quantity that falls in Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to cultivation. 


P, 20. — Of the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. 


P. 21. — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the effect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution. 


P. 25. — Opinions of the Sargeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious in the Climate 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject to great falls of Rains. 


P. 25. — Every reason to believe that thesituation will in the end become healthy, as, from 
the nature of the surface of the ground, Water cannot lay an hour after the most violent Rain. 


P, 26. — Have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building. 
P, 26, — Abundance of Timber fit for the construction of Buildings on Shore. 


P, 28, — On the small Spot that has been cleared they have found all the variety of Fruit 
Trees carried from Bengal. 


P. 28, — The culinary Vegetable and some small experiments of Sugar Cane, Indigo, Rice 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 


P. 29. — A description of the Natives. — Never yet in any part of the Globe has the human 
Race been discovered in a more degraded or savage state. 


P. 30. — The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious for the largest Fleets — 
easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships at all Seasons. 


P. 31. — Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 


P. 32. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly safe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy. 


P, 32. — The inner Harbour under Poolajuajah a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 


P, 32, — On the Island Juajah is space enough for Store Houses and a Marine Yard snuffi- 
ciently extensive — and Wharfs may be constructed with great case. 
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P. 33, — This inner Harbour has the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Cost. 


P. 33. — Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Island has been cleared and cultivated to the 
extent of at least 25 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and all the Vege- 
tables common in India, 


P, 33. — The Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 


P. 34. — A considerable population, particularly of industrious Chinese and Natives of 
the Coast of Coromandel. 

P, 34. — A large Town has been built — Shops and Markets filled with every article of 
refreshment or Supply that a Fleet can be in want of. 

P. 34. — A very extensive Commerce is established through the medium of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, and Prows from the neighboring Countries even as far to the eastward as Calabar 
— and capable of being increased to a very great extent. 

P, 37. — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in his Letter of 31st Decemr 1794, whe 
was at that Island in the Suffolk, in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamans. 

P, 38. — Commodore Mitchell’s Squadron of 5 Ships remained a Month at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and received abundance of refreshment. 

P. 38, — Captain Pakenham of His Majesty’s Ship Resistance says he has never been in 
any foreign Port where a Ship of War was so well and easily supplied with every desirable 
Article. 

P. 40. — States the defects of Prince of Wales Island. It’s great distance from any of 
the Company’s other Possessions, so that it cannot be reinforced Troops or supplied with 
Ammunition and Stores, &c%., &cs., &ca. 

P, 42. — States the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 

P. 48. — Has a full convietion that Prinee of Wales’ Island all circamstances considered, 
is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in fact provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Navies of Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin. 

(Then follows his Report of Prince of Wales’ Island in 1787, formerly called Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca.] 


II. — Kyd’s Report on the comparative length of the passages between Madras 
and Bengal and the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 

During the South West Monsoon (beginning of April to the middle of October) the 
Passage from Madras to Port Cornwallis does not exceed 8 Days. 

Will be much greater to Prince «: Wales Island. But towards the end of October the 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Days. 

The passage from either the Andamans or Prince of Wales’ Island to Madras during the 
South West Monsoon is precarious and difficult and will require nearly equal time. 


During the North® East Monsoon, particularly during the first part of it, Ships cannot with 
safety remain on the Coromandel Coast. The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce of 
Wales’ Island tedious — 3 weeks must be allowed. 

During the whole of the North East Monsoon the Passage in returning is quick and certain 
— 7 Days from the Andamans — 12 from Prince of Wales’ Island. 


5 November, December, January. 
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In the North East Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamans is 8 Days — but to 
Prince of Wales’ Island more than double — 24 days the average. 


In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days — from Prince of Wales’ Island 
25 Days. 


Durimg the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans 8 — Prince of 
Wales Island 20 Days. 


No. V. 
Memoranda relative to the Settlement at the Andamans, dated 9th January 1802. 


The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans was to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 


The Settlement was begun early in the year 1790 on the Southermost part of the 
Island, where a Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
was suitable for the purpose. But in November 1792 the Settlement was removed from this 
part to the N. E. part of the Island where the Commodore had discovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to the former, and which was named Port Cornwallis. <A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour was afforded soon after the removal of the Establishment, 
to this part of the Island, by a Tempest of uncommon Violence which prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by which two of the Vessels were driven on Shore, but got off without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects. The Soil of this part of the Island 1s 
excellent and of a rich quality, which when cleared and cultivated will produce the Natural 
Fruits and grains of Hindostan in great abundance, but from the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Land must be a work of time and great labor: 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be so abundant that with little trouble 
Watering places may be made for supplying the largest Fleets. 


The Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put to death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for some time continued to shew very little desire of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized, 


Till the Year 17938 the Settlers in general appear to have continued healthy when about 
the Setting in of the S. W. Monsoon, an uncommon sickness prevailed amongst them,. which 
rendered it imprudent to determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
cause from whence sach sickness had arisen could be determined by further experienee, but 
altho’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather which greatly contributed to the 
recovery of the Sick, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, which was attributed to a suffi- 
cient space of Land not being cleared, but in the Season following the Settlement was more 
healthy than on any former one, altho’ there had been an unusual quantity of Rain. 


In the succeeding Season however namely 1795/6the inhospitality of the climate 
was sufficiontly proved, above 50 of the Settlers and Mr. Reddick the Surgeon having died. 
It was therefore on this ground determined to withdraw the Settlement, but to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, which it was observed was not probable, a 
‘Small Vessel was stationed off Pert Cornwallis to keep possession, The Governor General in 
Council observed to the Court that if it should be thought expedient to prosecute the original 
plan at the end of the War the Settlemt might be reestablished with little disadvantage. 


With respect to the advantages and disadvantages of this Settlement compared with those 
of Prince of Wales Island the Single circumstances of its local Situation being such as to render 
a communication with all the Companys Settlements so completely easy at all Seasons of the 
Year was in Major Kyds opinion sufficient to determine in its favor provided the Salubriety of 
the Climate was ascertained, but that in every other respect Prince of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January 9th, 1802.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIR PROBY THOMAS CAUTLEY. 


‘‘AMONG many greater services to India the 
late Sir Proby Cautley: diffused largely in Up- 
per India the delicious fruit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges canals.’ — Hobson-Jobson, 
p. 424, ii. 


He was son of the Rev. Tho. Cautley, B. D, 
Rector of Raydon and Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk, 
by Oatherine his wife, daughter of the Rev. 
Narcissus Charles Proby, M. A., Rector of 
_ Stratford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 


A pamphlet entitled The Parish Church of 
Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. G. 
. Brewster, Rector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information :— 


_ “Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
‘the South Chancel Aisle.” . “The next 
commemorates the Rev. N. C. Proby, M. A, 
Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died 
Dec. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the 
Rev. T. Cautley, B. D , Rector at the same time of 
Raydon and Stratford, and buried at the former 
place. He died July 13th, 1817. The death of 
his widow is recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
oth, 18380.” — P. 16. 


List of the Rectors of Stratford. 


Narcissus C. Proby, 1784-1803. (Resigned. 
Buried Dec. 27th, 1804.) 
Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817. (Buried at Ray- 


don.) — Ibid., p. 16. 


There are also three monuments in Stratford 
churchyard :— 


I. (Altar-tomb within rails.) Rev. Narcissus 
Cha. Proby, 20 years R. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66; Arabella, his wife, d. 28 Nov., 184], 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Cath. Weller, wid. of 
Capt. John Weller, R. N., d. 31 Mar., 1792, aged 
76; Mary! Proby d. 3 Mar., 1868, aged 92. 


II. S. side: Cath , wife of Rev Tho. Cautley, 
R. of this parish, dau. of Rev. N. C. Proby, d. 5 
Juhe, 1830, aged 55. N. side: Cha. Will. Cautley, 
their inf. son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 


III. (Recumbent cross within same rails as 
‘‘II.”) S. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Cautley, 


K. C. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 


d. 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69. 


From the above information the following 
tabular pedigree is formed : 


Capt. John Wel- = Cath. - * * b. 1715-16; d. 31 
ler, R.N.; d. be- Mar., 1792, aged 76 (m. i. in 
fore his wife. Stratford ch’yard). 


The Rev. Narcissus Cha. ee Wel- 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford | ler; b. 1751.2; 
(1784-1803) and of 'Todden- d. 2% Nov., 
ham, co. Glouc.; b. 1737-38; 1841, aged 89 
d. 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66 (m.1. (m.i.in Strat- 
in Stratford ch. and ch’ yard) ; ford ch’ yard). 
bur. 27 Dec at Stratford. 


| | 
Cath. Proby; b =*The Rev. Tho. Mary Proby; b. 


1774-5; d. 5| Cautley BD, 1775-76; d.3 
June, 1830,) R. of Strat- Mar. 1868 
aged 55(m.i.| ford (1803- aged 92 (m.i. 
in Stratford| 1817) and of in Stratford 
ch. and ch’-| Raydon; d._ ch’yard). 
yard). 1S July, 1817, 


(m.i in Strat- 
ford ch ); bur. 
at RKaydon. 


Cha. Will Caut- 
ley ; d. in inf. 
22 Mar., 1801, 
(m.i.in Strat" 
ford church- 
yard). 


Col. Sir re Tho. Cautley, 
K.C.B., Memb. of H. M. 
Indian Council; b. 1801-2; d. 
25 Jan., 1871, aged 69 (m. i. 
m Stratford ch’yard). 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 





FIRE-WORKS AT PANJABI MARRIAGES. 


WHEN a marriage party goes with the bride- 
groom to the bride’s house, and the former do not 
let off good fire-works, the girls and women from 
the bride’s house and its neighbourhood sing a 
song including the following verse :— 


Asdn galltan hiinj gawdtdn: 

Par hawdtdn mil na dtan. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing: 
But still no sky-rockets came. 


If the bridegroom has really brought no fire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is put to much shame. 


Miya Das in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





1 In White's Suff. Directory for 1844, under Stratford S. Mary: “ Proby Miss Mary” (p. 260). 
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